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QUICKSEAL is an ideal 


water- 
proofing, and is prepared as a finish 
coat over masonry surfaces where a 
base application of THOROSEAL 
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it’s 
and your 


masonry walls 
take on new life 


Here is another “before and after” 
demonstration of the effectiveness 
of “The THORO System.” The in- 
dustrial building pictured opposite, 
of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 
joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or any type ma- 
sonry, either above or below ground 
level, and can be used for interior 
applications against water pressure. 
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DON’T DELAY! Write now 
for circulars and 
descriptive materials 
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Join the growing list of THORO SYSTEM 
users who are getting quick and satis- 
factory results from WATERPLUG, 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
ed method of masonry maintenance and 
water-proofing of masonry surfaces. 


Write for Circular No. 17. 
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PUBLIC 
ACCEPTANCE 


In the presentation of re- 
search conclusions to local 
and federal agencies, as 
well as citizens’ groups, 
the matter of universal ac- 
ceptance based upon the 
experience, character, and 
reputation of the research 
agency is of paramount 
importance. 


During its 18 years of op- 
eration, this organization 
has served every classifi- 
cation of enterprise—both 
public and private—in a 
manner that has earned a 
unique respect for its 
findings. 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, Jr., President 
First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone — CEntra! 5-3525 
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LOOK TO THE PAST . 
as we enter the future — a future in which there will inevitably be 
initiated a vast program of city rebuilding. 


What the past can offer the architects and engineers, economists and 
sociologists, administrators and legislators who will see this program 
through is courage and self-confidence. It sometimes seems now, as we 
look at the confusion and chaos of many of our cities and towns, that 
it is beyond human power to cope with the complexity of forces that 
go to make up our economic and social life. The necessities of day- 
to-day commerce and industry; the constant flow of traffic in and out 
of and within our home towns; the daily search and struggle of in- 
dividuals, families, and institutions for the realization of their goals— 
all of these inevitable characteristics of growth and change outdate 
before a day is over the plans and projects of the city builder. 


The hundreds of skills and areas of knowledge that must contribute 
to the job are, at the same time, shifting and changing — opening 
up new ways and means and theories. It is possible to become so 
absorbed in trying to keep up with the swift change of events that 
a beginning on the big job ahead can become lost in a more and more 
distant dream of the future. 


What the past can prove is that we as a nation have tackled and 
achieved jobs equally big, equally complicated, equally intangled in the 
constantly changing pattern of our national life. The commerce of the 
nation is carried on over a vast network of highways that would have 
staggered imagination a generation or two ago — a network that ties 
every part of the country together: roads that, incredibly, run under 
rivers, through the base of mountains, across lakes and ocean harbors, 
up to Alaska, down to Central America. 


A school system now operates of a magnitude and character that was 
never envisaged by those who pioneered the “little red school house.” 
Every city and town in the land is held together by a water and waste 
disposal system that brings services to individual families that a century 
ago would have been held fantastic. 


As this nation settles down to its maturity, after a vigorous and 
turbulent period of learning and growing, we see, as we never have 
in the past, what we want in the way of living environment. The 
patterns have been forming and setting during the past 50 years; they 
are still not complete — but nearly so — and the job of hammering 
them into reality is about to begin. 


The traditions of our past boldness and vision must shape, strengthen, 
and speed this new advance in the nation’s progress. 


Subscriptions to The Journal of HOUSING are $4 for one year; $7 for two years—avall- 
















































THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


A cooperative housing project is 
under construction currently on the 
site pictured on the cover — the 
former Bannockburn golf course, 
just outside Washington, D. C. 
Full story of the cooperative ven- 
ture is carried on page 154 of this 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


THIS MONTH... 


By 57 to 13 vote, Senate passes S. 
1070 substantially as recommended 
by Committee page 140 


Five commentators explore possibil- 
ities of controlling building “boom- 
bust” cycles as proposed by James 


Felt in April JourNnac page 143 


Pennsylvania enacts $15 million 
housing program, with subsidies for 
public and private builders 

page 148 


Wisconsin voters approve use of 
state funds for veterans housing 
page 148 


Congress enacts $15 million housing 
aid program for Alaska _— page 151 
Hoover Commission makes recom- 
mendations on housing agencies 


page 15] 


Cooperative housing development 
gets under way in Washington 
page 154 


NAHO has 12 committees organ- 
ized as part of 1949 program, eight 
of them hold May meetings 


page 161 








Senate Passes S. 1070= 






House Goes Into Action 


After five days of debate, with a 
final 12-hour session lasting until near 
midnight on April 21, the Senate by a 
57 to 13 vote passed S. 1070, providing 
for 810,000 public housing units in six 
years and for slum clearance, rural 
housing, housing research, and a de- 
cennial census. 

The entire five days of debate, which 
opened when the Senate approved the 
motion to consider the bill late on April 
13, was characterized by the oppo- 
sition’s stalling techniques, crippling 
amendments, and an eleventh-hour at 
tempt to recess before a final vote could 
be taken on April 21. The bill was 
passed in substantially the same form 
it was reported out of committee in 
spite of the fact that 34 amendments 
were bought up for a vote. Of the 
34 amendments, 18 proposed  sub- 
stantial changes in one or another phase 
of the program, whereas 16 simply 
clarified phraseology or procedure. Six 
of the 18 substantive amendments were 
passed, representing a victory for pro- 
ponent forces in that only one of the 
six changes adopted was a so-called 
“crippling amendment” offered by the 
opponents. 

The Changes 

The major changes in the bill 
through amendment are: 

1—The maximum number of units 
that may be constructed in any one 
year, including units authorized by the 
President as an economic “pump prim- 
er,” was scaled down from 250,000 to 
200,000 after a compromise between 
Senator Robert Taft of Ohio and Sena- 
tor John Sparkman of Alabama. Sen- 
ator Taft, in his original amendment, 
asked that the maximum limitation 
for any one year be 175,000 units. The 
200,000 maximum as agreed upon does 
not effect the overall limitation of 
810,000 units in six years. 

2—Grants and loans for farm repairs 
and rehabilitation were increased from 
$12,500,000 to $25 million. Senator 
William Langer of North Dakota 
fought for the increased rehabilitation 
fund after Senator Taft had asked that 
the entire rehabilitation section of the 
farm title be stricken. 

3—A Director of Research is pro 
vided for under Title III, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the 
salary the same as for the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Home Loan 
Bank Board. The salary of such com- 
missioners currently is $15,000. Sena- 


tor Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin in 
troduced the amendment. 

4—A public hearing is required be 
fore any land can be acquired for 
slum clearance until Title I. This 
amendment, offered by Senators Harry 
Cain of Washington and John Bricker 
of Ohio, was adopted by a 43 to 35 
vote, marking the only victory for the 
opposition forces. (See statement 
against this amendment in the quo 
tation below from NAHO President's 
testimony before the House Commit 
tee on Banking and Currency.) 

5—The five-year limitation on World 
War II veterans preference in housing 
projects originated after March 1, 1949, 
was revised to give preference to both 
World War I and World War II veter 
ans for an unlimited time in all 
projects, regardless of date of origin 
of the project. Senator Sparkman of 
fered the original amendment to re 
move the five-year limitation on prefer- 
ence and Senators McCarthy and Lev- 
erett Saltonstall of Massachusetts made 
further changes. 

6—Authorization to acquire sites for 
low-rent public housing projects was 
restored to the National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority. The amendment was 
another proposed by Senator Spark- 
man. 

Another group of 16. technical 
amendments was offered by Senator 
Sparkman and passed by a voice vote. 
Five of these amendments pertain to 
the escalator clause in Title II that 
sets up the amount of annual contri- 
butions that may be contracted for and 
the number of units that may be con- 
structed, clarifying that any such 
amounts can not exceed the maximum 
amounts specified for any one year. 
The other 11 amendments generally 
clarify wording of the bill. 

Opposition Amendments 

Opposition forces, led by Senators 
Cain and Bricker, introduced 11 
crippling amendments that were voted 
down by wide majorities, in addition 
to the one amendment voted in re- 
quiring public hearings for land ac- 
quisition. The crippling amendments 
followed the usual line of opposition 
strategy—requiring local referenda be- 
fore initiating a local program; pro- 
hibiting goverment employees from liv- 
ing in public housing; prohibiting 
segregation and requiring non-dis- 
crimination; forbidding contracts for 
annual contributions without specific 
Congressional approval in each case; 
requiring annual appropriations from 
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Congress for loans under Title 1; strik- 
ing Titles II and IV from the bill; 
limiting public housing costs to those 
of currently built FHA-insured homes 
in the same area; lowering the income 
limitations for tenancy to a “welfare 
level”; requiring that tenants be certi- 
fied for occupancy by a local welfare 
agency; requiring equivalent elimi- 
nation of one slum unit for each new 
public housing unit constructed with- 
in a year of completion of the unit; 
striking the section of the Farm Hous- 
ing Title that makes grants and loans 
for repairs to farm homes. 

Perhaps the hottest argument of the 
entire debate came when Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois took the lead 
against the Bricker-Cain amendments 
asking for non-discrimination and non- 


segregation in public housing. Al- 
though Senator Douglas said he favored 
non-discrimination personally, he at 
tacked the amendments on grounds 
that they would kill the entire bill 
because southern senators would not 
approve a bill that included a civil 
rights measure. He asked that the 
amendments be voted down, public 
housing be authorized, and the local 
ities be allowed to settle the discrimi 
nation and segregation questions. 
Slum Tour 

Earlier in the debate, on April 19, 
Senator Douglas had proved to be one 
of the outstanding witnesses for the 
bill by taking a group of senators on 


a tour of Washington slums within a 
few blocks of the capitol. 
The Langer amendment upping the 


rehabilitation funds in the Farm title 
brought on another pitched battle in 
the final hours of the debate, when 
Senator Taft accused the sponsoring 
committee of buying off 
Langer by agreeing to the amendment. 
Previously Senator Langer had been 
defeated on. a motion to recess until 
the next day and threatened to fili 
buster if his amendment were not ap 
proved. 


Senator 


Senator Sparkman, who was chair 
man of the Senate Banking and Cur 
rency Subcommittee that held hearings 
on the housing bill, also managed 
S. 1070 through the entire five days 
of debate, during which his “patience, 
even temper and complete mastery of 
the subject” were said to have been 
invaluable. 


HOUSE ACTION EXPECTED IN MAY 


On the House side, friends and foes 
of the program lined up once more 
to state their case—this time to give 
their views on H. R. 4009 before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Before Senate enactment of S. 1070, 
its provisions and those of H. R. 4009 
were similar in every particular except 
number of public housing units author- 
ized, H. R. 4009 calling for 1,050,000 
units in seven years as against 810,000 
in six years as specified in S. 1070. 

Hearings before the House Com- 
mittee began on April 7 and were 
scheduled to run right up to the date 
the Easter recess was to begin, April 
15. However, when it became appar- 
ent on April 11 and 12 that Senate 
floor debate on S. 1070 was to begin, 
the Committee suspended hearings to 
await Senate action. Thus only about 
a half dozen witnesses (all of them 
favoring the bill) testified before 
Easter, on the four days April 7, 8, 11, 
and 12. With the passage of S. 1070 
on April 21 and with the return of 
House members to Washington on 
April 25, the hearings re-opened on 
that .date—continuing the testimony 
from the bill’s proponents for the four 
days April 25 through 28. 

On May 2, opposition witnesses took 
over, with the expectation that the 
hearings might close by the end of 
that week. It was thought that the 
final statement would come from one 
or more friendly witnesses. The further 
expectation was that the Committee 
would then go into executive session 
and be ready to report a bill out by 
the middle of the month. Next hurdle 
would be the Rules Committee, which 
again might require a week—thus 
bringing the bill to the floor of the 
House during the last week of May. 


May, 1949 


The anticipation as of early May 
was that the Committee would un 
doubtedly report out a good bill; that 
the Rules Committee might seek to 
complicate House consideration by re 
leasing the bill for debate on the floor 
under an unfavorable rule; that full 
House action would come only after 
long discussion of the controversial 
points of the program: its size, cost, 
family income requirements. Further, 
the expectation was that many of the 
amendments that were attempted in 
the Senate would be brought in dur- 
ing the House debate—anti-segrega- 
tion, local referenda, welfare agency 
tenant selection, etc. 

Proponents 

In general, testimony of the propon- 
ents of H. R. 4009 before the House 
Committee followed the same pattern 
as the testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
on S. 1070—that of advancing perfect- 
ing amendments rather than stressing 
the value and justice of the principles 
involved. 

Raymond M. Foley, Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator, and 
John Taylor Egan, Public Housing 
Commissioner, made the initial state- 
ments April 7 when hearings opened. 
Both Mr. Foley and Mr. Egan re- 
iterated their previous stands on the 
housing bill and analyzed H. R. 4009, 
section by section. They both came 
back for a second and third time on 
April 8 and 11 to answer detailed 
questions from Committee members. 

A major statement came on April 
12 from the president of the Nation- 
al Public Housing Conference, Ed- 
ward Weinfeld, who recommended 
removal of the 20 per cent “gap” and 
dollar cost limit provisions from the 
public housing title. Following the 


recess, first witnesses were representa 
tives of veterans groups and _ labor, 
rural housing proponents, and spokes 
men tor minority groups. 

Labor’s testimony not only favored 
H. R. 4009 but asked for inclusion of 
middle-income aids in the bill. Richard 
J. Gray, President of the AF of L 
Building Construction Department, 
and John W. Edelman and Leo Good 
man of the CIO stated labor’s po 
sition. Spokesmen for veterans organ 
izations: represented the American 
Legion, the American Veterans Com 
mittee, the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, the Paralyzed Veterans of Ameri 
ca, the Jewish War Veterans, and the 
United Veterans Council Housing 
Committee of Youngstown, Ohio, Ray 
mond C. Smith of the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics; Dillard B. Las 
seter, Administrator of the Farmers 
Home Administration; and Congress 
man Robert E. Jones, Jr. of Alabama 
were among the witnesses testifying on 
the rural housing provisions of the bill. 
Leslie Perry represented the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; Elmer Henderson, the 
American Council of Human Rights; 
and Edgar G. Brown, the National 
Negro Council, 

NAHO Testifies 

Final witness favoring the bill be- 
fore opposition testimony .began on 
May 2 was NAHO President Law- 
rence Cox, appearing on April 28. 
Expressing gratification over the work 
able form (with oné exception, on 
which his comments are quoted be 
low) in which S. 1070 had come from 
the Senate and also the form in which 
H. R. 4009 had been introduced, Mr. 
Cox concentrated much of his attention 
on the importance of local autonomy 
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to the success of the program. (For 
full account of NAHO’s testimony, see 
supplement to this issue of the Jour- 
NAL.) He said: 

“I am prepared to state categorically 
that the success of a public housing 
program and a slum clearance program 
will vary with the degree of local 
autonomy that obtains in the planning, 
initiation, construction, and operation 
of the projects. We recognize that 
there is a place for the exercise, by 
the federal government, of a large 
measure of jurisdiction; the local 
agencies for whom I speak are not 
insensitive to the value of the techni- 
cal assistance that the federal govern- 
ment is able to make available to the 
localities. Nor do we question that 
degree of control that the federal 
government, as a lender of money and 
a grantor of contributions, must 
legitimately exert for its protection 
as a financial agent and for its concern 
with seeing that the limitations pre- 
scribed by Congress are faithfully ob- 
served. But we are equally satisfied 
that there is a large field in which 
the localities—the public housing au- 
thorities or agencies, the redevelop- 
ment agencies, the state legislatures, 
and the local governing bodies—must 
be free to make decisions in the light 
of the peculiar needs and circum- 
stances of the locality. This conclusion 
flows not only from the recognized 
fact that decisions affecting localities 
are best made within the localities, 
but also from the rather obvious as- 
sumption that the needs and circum- 
stances of a locality are better known 
to it than by any federal agency. 

Local Autonomy 

“For these reasons we strongly sup- 
port the many provisions in H. R. 
4009 that are calculated to make 
certain that the localities, whether it 
is the governing body or the local 
public housing or redevelopment 
agency, must have the initial re- 
sponsibility for making all decisions 
from the time it is determined there 
shall be a project through the actual 
operation of such a project. The pe- 
culiar strength of the public housing 
and slum clearance programs in this 
country lies in this framework: that 
the federal government neither builds 
nor operates a single project and that 
the locality can not evade or avoid 
its responsibility for initiating any pro- 
gram. Incidentally, it is for this reason 
that we have certain reservations with 
respect to an amendment that was 
added to S. 1070 by the Senate last 
week under which public hearings are 
required before any land can be ac- 
quired under the slum clearance and 
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SENATOR MAYBANK 
SAID — 


“T should like to emphasize 
my firm belief in the entire 
philosophy of the bill. There 
is nothing in the bill which 
smacks to me of federal dicta- 
tion. There is no authority in 
it anywhere which would per- 
mit the federal government to 
force any program on any 
community. Throughout the 
bill and in our report, we have 
emphasized the responsibility 
of the local authority in in- 
itiating, developing and man- 
aging the local programs and 
making the necessary deter- 
minations in connection with 
them. For instance, the re- 
sponsibility for fixing income 
limits and for making any 
and all necessary revisions in 
them is a matter for local re- 
sponsibility and determina- 
tion, subject only to approval 
of such locally fixed limits by 
the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration.” 

On floor of Senate, 
April 14, 1949 











redevelopment title. We believe that 
whether or not hearings should be 
held or what land should be acquired 
is a matter that should be determined 
by the locality in the light of its 
own practices on similar matters, and 
not one which, if contrary to local 
practice, should be forced on the lo- 
cality by the federal government. If, 
for example, a locality has been in 
the practice of avoiding public an- 
nouncement of the location of proposed 
public works out of a fear that such 
an announcement before actual acqui- 
sition of land would lead to land 
speculation and the consequent pres- 
sures to select one site against another, 
then we see no reason why the federal 
government should require that such 
a locality should abandon that practice 
in the case of a slum clearance site. 

“We believe that H. R. 4009 con- 
tains sufficient safeguards as to local 
governing body approval of a rede- 
velopment plan and, for ourselves, we 
have sufficient confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the localities in stating that 
Title I of H. R. 4009 represents a 
more workable title than the corre- 
sponding title in S. 1070 as it passed 
the Senate with its public hearings re- 
quirement.” 


The Opposition 

Opposition testimony had just be- 
gun as the JouRNAL went to press. 
However, it was taking the usual turn, 
typified in the statement of Thomas 
S. Holden, president of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation: “The proposed 
federal housing act of 1949- contains 
a real threat of government dictator- 
ship over the American building in- 
dustry.” He said that under H. R. 4009 
HHFA might be transformed from 
“a very useful service agency, into an 
instrumentality for control of the con- 
struction industry and through such 
control to introduce theoretical eco- 
nomic planning into a very large sector 
of American industry.” Moreover, he 
said that “public and Congressional 
support for a vast program of federal 
subsidized housing and slum clearance 
has been secured by a propaganda of 
exaggeration, distortion, misrepresen- 
tation and suppression of facts. It is 
a propaganda which seeks to exploit 
the generous, though sometimes un- 
critical, humanitarian impulses of the 
American people for the purpose of 
building up the power of centralized 
bureaucracy.” He contended that “the 
housing, slum clearance and research 
problems this bill seeks to solve can 
be adequately met without turning 
this whole nation into a guinea pig 
for soft-socialist experimentation. This 
country can not afford to junk the sys- 
tem which has housed the average 
American better than any other people 
are housed in the world today for an- 
other system supposedly better in 
theory and everywhere a failure in 
practice.” 


George W. West of Atlanta, Georgia, 
testified for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on May 3. Mr. 
West claimed that the bill is incon- 
sistent with our present form of demo- 
cratic government. He said: “The free 
men and women of this country are re- 
sponsible for providing themselves with 
food, clothing, and shelter. This has 
always been their responsibility under 
our form of government and it will al- 
ways be their responsibility as long as 
we remain a democratic and free so- 
ciety.” He further claimed that “the 
critical shortage in housing has now 
been overcome,” and that “the industry 
is definitely building homes in all price 
brackets.” Later in his statement he 
said private building was being deter- 
red by threat of a government program 
and told the Congressmen that “the 
most constructive thing Congress could 
do to stimulate private building would 
be to remove the threat of government 
competition in the field of housing.” 
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Can Housebuilding “‘Boom-Bust’ Be Controlled? 


Comments on James Felt’s three-point proposal for moderating the 
building cycle as published in the April 1949 Journal of Housing 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOME BUILDERS— 
Rodney M. Lockwood, President 

A program for moderating the build- 
ing cycle controlled by any federal 
agency would result in a worse condi- 
tion than that which occurs by normal 
operation of building. 

In theory, the James Felt proposal 
sounds fine but experience has shown 
that no government agency has the 
wisdom to carry out a program of 
moderating the building cycle because 
of the political interference. While it 
is a wonderful sounding scheme, it is 
not practical. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Harry C. Bates, 
Chairman, Housing Committee 

The goals that Mr. Felt lists in the 
final paragraph of his article—slum 
clearance, rejuvenation of the central 
areas of our cities, and the provision 
of adequate homes for all income 
groups—can certainly be endorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor and 
all others who are seeking a solution 
to America’s housing problem. 

Unfortunately, however, the means 
that are suggested for achieving these 
goals constitute an essentially negative 
approach that is not at all commen- 
surate with the real nature of the prob- 
lem. Mr. Felt suggests a three-part 
program including better regulation 
of FHA financing, additional incentives 
to private builders, and government as- 
sistance. However, in his article Mr. 
Felt places his greatest emphasis on the 
first two of these factors and frankly 
states that the “government's program 
might become operative during periods 
of depression.” Thus Mr. Felt confines 
the government's role to those periods 
when private industry definitely could 
not provide sufficient homes. 

In our view, this type of program 
places the cart before the horse. Our 


aim should be not just to stabilize the 
housing industry but to stabilize it at 
a level and with a capacity that will 
meet the needs of all income groups 
in the nation’s population. 


Actually, the problem is not so much 
that housing production has fluctuated 
violently from depression to prosperity, 
as that the housing industry has never, 
neither in depression nor in prosperity, 
been geared to a large enough capacity 
to really meet the needs of American 
families in all income groups. It is an 
oft-stated fact that almost two-thirds 
of our families are completely outside 
the housing market today but we often 
lose sight of the fact that for several 
decades the housing industry has never 
been able to build for low-income 
families. 

We need an integrated program of 
building by public agencies, coopera- 
tive and nonprofit housing groups, and 
private builders that year in and year 
out will build the homes America needs 
—not just for the families in the top 
income brackets but for families in 
every income group in both urban and 
rural areas. 

Better regulation of FHA-type fi- 
nancing, cited by Mr. Felt as the major 
requirement for rationalizing housing 
production, is just one facet of the 
kind of a housing program we need 
and probably the least important one. 
Actually, this approach will at best 
smooth out fluctuations in the output 
of homes for higher income families. 

In addition, we need a large-scale 
sublic housing program of 250,000 
rcp units a year, not simply, as 
Mr. Felt would suggest, in depression 
years, but year in and year out until 
we have provided a decent home for 
all of the families now forced to live 
in unsightly and unhealthful slum 
conditions. 

We also need a program of aid to 
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Mortgage Bankers 
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William Wheaton, 
Harvard University 


John Ducey, 
NAHO 
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cooperative and nonprofit housing 
groups through direct federal loans at 
low interest rates and for long amorti 
zation periods so that we can get the 
cost of housing for moderate income 
families down to the level that they 
can afford to pay. 

All of these proposals must be con 
sidered in terms of a long-range pro- 
gram. Although cyclical fluctuations 
have always plagued the building in 
dustry, there has never been a time 
at which the housing needs of the 
country, in terms of families in need 
of decent housing, have been filled. 
We have to solve the cyclical prob- 
lem, not by emphasizing the means 
whereby private industry can build 
more homes for the higher income 
groups, but by making certain that the 
housing needs of all groups in our 
population will be satisfied. 


— 


MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION— 
Aksel Nielsen, President 

There is certainly much hope in the 
knowledge that such people as James 
Felt are giving serious thought to the 
smoother flow of labor and material 
that might go into the construction 
of housing for the people of this coun- 
try. Undoubtedly, the Federal Hous 
ing Administration has been of an un- 
realized amount of service to the home 
construction and home financing in- 
dustry but to give it the power to 
regulate where and when and what 
type of housing is to be built through- 
out this country would certainly ap 
pear to be a step in the wrong direc- 
tion, namely, a step toward more 
socialization and government control 
of business and a step further away 
from allowing private industry to do 
a better job on its own behalf. 

The best way, after all, to have as 
surance that proper housing would 
be built in the most needed places, of 


Rodney Lockwood, 
AFL Home Builders 
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a design most desired, would be to 
encourage all communities to regular- 
ly make an annual survey, showing 
what vacancies exist in what particu- 
lar districts of that particular commu- 
nity, and in what type of living ac- 
commodations as to age of property 


and size of accommodation. If each 
community actually knew what its 
problems were, those who do the 
building and financing could certainly 
guide the activity in a more even flow 
of labor and material for the housing 
industry. 


Another better control of the indus- 
try, by the industry, would be for all 
communities to have an enforceable 
housing ordinance, which would pro- 
vide that the older properties now in 
existence are either to be made and 
kept in a liveable and healthful con- 
dition, according to certain standards 
as to available plumbing, air, light, 
and recreation, and to insist upon the 
code being lived up to, or the property 
vacated. In that way, we would not 
find ourselves, in times such as these, 
with much property substandard in 
condition but with the owners unable 
to modernize or remodel or demolish 
because there is no place for the tenants 
to move during the renovation. 


If more thought on the part of 
builders and those financing residential 
properties could be given toward at- 
tempting to solve their own _ local 
problems, rather than to continue the 
habit of sitting back to see what Wash- 
ington is going to do, much more 
would be accomplished toward the 
better housing of America. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 
John M. Ducey, Executive Director 

The most important objective of at- 
tempting a peacetime control over the 
level of construction activity is the 
maintenance of relatively full employ- 
ment. Contrary to one of the implica- 
tions in Mr. Felt’s article, this goal does 
not necessarily mean maintaining con- 
struction activity at a constant level; it 
may very well require an expansion of 
construction employment to counter- 
act a decline in employment in other 
fields. 

It is, quite generally admitted that 
our free enterprise system can not sur- 
vive another major depression. If our 
unemployment should rise again to the 
10 million mark, I am convinced that 
we would be subjected to a dictatorial 
type of economic control that would 
make Mr. Felt’s moderate suggestions, 
by, comparison, appear to bé the very 
apotheosis of laissez-faire. Therefore, if 
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we are going to talk about means of 
controlling the volume of building, let’s 
talk about it in terms of maintaining 
a stable national economy, not merely 
a stable construction industry. 

In past depressions, a reduction in 
manufacturing employment meant re- 
duced purchasing power, which was 
very quickly reflected in a reduced 
market for new housing. That meant 
lay-offs of building tradesmen and a 
consequent reduction in their purchas- 
ing power, resulting in additional un- 
employment in the manufacturing and 
distribution fields. The effect was 
cumulative. 

Counteraciion 

Except for foreign-aid and arma- 
ment programs, we do not have any 
widely-accepted methods for counter- 
acting a major decline in manufactur- 
ing employment. Why shouldn't we 
consider the possibility of counteractive 
measures in the construction field? The 
war record shows that we survived 
quite severe variations in the volume 
of construction employment without 
any major unemployment of construc- 
tion workers and without insurmount 
able problems of training construction 
workers recruited from other fields. 

What are the prospects of stimulat- 
ing the volume of construction to main- 
tain full employment? At first look, 
they do not appear to be too bright. 
Less than 5 per cent of our total em- 
ployment is engaged in actual con- 
struction projects now, with probably 
another 5 per cent engaged in making 
and transporting the materials used in 
construction. Moreover, three-fourths 
of current construction activity is 
private construction, which can be de- 
terred or stimulated only through 
financial controls. 

I doubt that we can expect major 
variations in the level of privately 
financed construction through govern 
ment-initiated changes in_ interest 
rates and FHA loan terms. Full em- 
ployment periods have been character 
ized by symptoms of housing shortage 
and any governmental moves to dis 
courage the private construction of 
housing facilities are, under such cir 
cumstances, politically unpopular. In 
periods of wide unemployment, it is 
not at all clear that generous financing 
terms would encourage a significant 
increase in private housing construc 
tion. 

The one portion of the construction 
field that is subject to direct control 
is governmental construction. This 
production currently accounts for about 
$300 million monthly (about one-fourth 
of all construction) and could be ex 
panded or contracted quite radically. 
An additional $100 million a month 


could be added by federally-aided low- 
rent housing under the terms of the 
bill recently passed by the United 
States Senate; if the national economy 
demanded it, the housing component 
could be held down to $50 million or 
expanded to $150 million monthly. 

It would appear that the possible con 
trols over construction that might be 
exercised over public housing construc- 
tion do not affect enough jobs to make 
an effective tool, if used all by them- 
selves, for maintaining full employ- 
ment and a stable economy. If our 
economists are competent to devise a 
plan, however, that can be demonstrat- 
ed to be effective in maintaining full em- 
ployment, I don’t see how we can argue 
against its use. Almost inevitably, such 
a plan would incorporate a variable 
level of construction activity, particular- 
ly of the publicly-financed type. If 
the construction industry or the public 
housing profession were to fight that 
kind of a plan, they would be together 
on the wrong side of the fence. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY— 
William L. C. Wheaton, Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Regional Planning 

While the program suggested by Mr. 
Felt is generally sound, it seems to me 
that it contains three general deficien 
cies. First, there are some minor sub- 
stantive omissions and some miscon- 
ceptions regarding federal administra- 
tive machinery. Second, the program 
fails to take adequate cognizance of 
the problems involved in raising pro- 
duction from the average levels that 
are currently attainable to needed 
levels. Finally, the measures suggest- 
ed for stabilization, while sound, ap- 
pear to be inadequate to the task, par- 
ticularly with reference to the problems 
of providing housing for middle-in- 
come families and the problems of sus- 
taining production during periods of 
declining prices. 

The need for a comprehensive sys- 
tem of local housing market analysis 
has been recognized for many years. 
The National Housing Agency repeat- 
edly urged the establishment of such 
a system under local auspices and sug- 
gested federal technical assistance in 
launching the program. The Agency 
also conducted a number of pilot 
market analysis studies. Those studies 
clearly indicated that while immediate- 
ly useful data could be produced with 
a relatively small amount of local ex- 
penditure, it will take many years of 
painstaking work on the part of both 
public and private agencies to develop 
the techniques for producing really 
satisfactory judgments regarding the 
housing market. 


Variations in the terms of the exist- 
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ing federal credit aids to housing have 
been tried in the past, although Mr. 
Felt does not seem to have been aware 
of them. FHA’s adoption of the 90 per 
cent loan for low-priced, single, de- 
tached houses in the late 30’s; its post- 
war continuation of 90 per cent in- 
sured loans for rental housing; and its 
authorization of higher mortgage in- 
terest rates last year were experiments 
with just such variations. These ex- 
periences seem to demonstrate that 
other market forces, both in times of 
inflation and in times of deflation, are 
much more powerful than mortgage 
terms, interest rates, or insurance 
premiums. They seem to suggest that 
much more powerful influences would 
have to be brought to bear if anything 
approaching a high and level volume 
of construction is to be maintained. 
Direct investments in housing by 
fiduciary institutions continues to hold 
much promise for an increase in rental 
construction. High postwar prices and 
risks have delayed a more rapid ex- 
pansion in this field. Supplementing 
these efforts in rental housing, we still 
need both decisive reductions in cost 
and better methods of planning, de- 
veloping, and financing housing for 
sale to owner occupants. The present 
legislation, including yield insurance 
and favorable insurance terms for mod 
erately priced homes, provides many in- 
ducements in these important fields, 
although it is too early to tell whether 
the terms and programs are adequate. 


Slum Clearance 

Mr. Felt’s proposal for federal sub- 
sidy to make possible the acquisition 
and clearance of slum areas for resale 
at use value, are already embodied in 
Title I of S. 1070, the administration’s 
current general housing bill. It is clear 
that such subsidies will be needed to 
achieve real results and it should be 
equally clear that after. this program 
has been adopted and some experience 
with it gained, suggestions for varying 
the terms of the subsidy will be in 
order. Under shortage conditions 
actual clearance of occupied slum areas 
will be very difficult. To siphon 
families from such densely developed 
areas, our thinking about urban re- 
development should also include the 
major problem of assembling vacant 
land into tracts adequate for the con- 
struction of whole neighborhoods and 
towns. 

Mr. Felt’s endorsement of the need 
for public housing is somewhat less 
direct than the circumstances warrant. 
He says: “If there still remains an un- 
satisfied deficit, government can step 
in with assistance for housing in the 
form of subsidy or whatever device 
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may be appropriate at the time.” There 
can no longer be any question that a 
large and long-term program of pub 
lic housing is indispensable both to 
meeting our housing needs and to 
stabilizing the volume of residential 
construction. The program now pro 
posed should be regarded as a mini 
mum, susceptible of expansion should 
overall production drop. 

The last of Mr. Felt’s points relates 
to the coordination of federal aids to 
housing. He apparently overlooks the 
fact that the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency has already been 
established as a means for such coordi 
nation and that the Economic Council 
exists as the government’s central co 
ordinator of economic policy. It would 
not be appropriate, as Mr. Felt seems 
to suggest, for any lesser agencies, de 
voted to some single clientele, to have 
responsibility for coordinating such a 
wide variety of private and public in 
terests. 

There are two major gaps in this 
coordinative machinery. The program 
of the Veterans Administration for 
home loan guarantees, with its $6 bil 
lion in outstanding commitments, 
should be incorporated in FHA, with 
preferential terms for veterans, but as 
a part of the comprehensive national 
program of mortgage insurance. Simi- 
larly the present secondary mortgage 
market facilities of RFC should be 
transferred to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Set a High Goal 

The extent of our housing needs 
has been discussed for five years in 
three Congresses and by seven con 
gressional committees. Without ex 
ception these committees have con 
curred in the conclusion that this coun 
try needs at least a million and a quar 
ter new residential units a year for the 


-next decade. Surely the time has come 


for our country, ever proud of its pro 
gressive spirit, to eschew the backward 
looking goal of 1925 and to adopt a 
housing production goal consistent 
with our current needs, our growing 
population, and our potentially higher 
standards of living. It is clear that the 
private building industry at the pres 
ent time can not approach even a mil 
lion units a year. The addition of ap 
proximately 150,000 units a year of 
public housing, well within the capacity 
of the industry, will serve at least to 
raise the total above the 1925 level. 
But further increases in private pro 
duction are necessary to achieve a 
level around which it would be desir 
able to stabilize. This problem is 
linked with that of the middle-income 
group need. 

Finally, Mr. Felt recognizes, as is 


indicated by the quotation above, thac 
in periods of deflation the government 
will have to fill in the gap between 
the desired stabilized volume and the 
volume produced by private enterprise. 
He suggests that public housing can 
hill this gap. Such a program would 
have necessitated the construction of 
900,000 units or more of public hous 
ing in the year 1933, with an average 
for the decade of the 30's greatly ex 
ceeding a half a million units a year. 
I do not believe that any such volume 
of public housing construction is neces 
sary or, over the long run, desirable. 
On the contrary, it 1s clear that we 
must develop new means for encour 
aging private construction on a non 
speculative basis to take up a large 
part of any such gap. 
Middle-Income Needs 

Furthermore, it is a fact that the 
middle-income third of our popula 
tion, can not afford the current product 
of the building industry and is at too 
high an income level to justify eligibil- 
ity for public housing. These consid 
erations should direct our attention to 
the development of means for provid 
ing housing under private auspices and 
with government assistance for this 
middle-income group. 

A review of the proposals made in 
the 80th and 8lIst Congresses suggests 
that some form of direct government 
loans at low interest raté to private 
nonprofit or cooperative housing cor 
porations is needed. Such a program 
should permit reasonable profits on the 
construction of housing but federal 
subsidies should not be used merely 
to provide speculative profits or to sub 
sidize the weaknesses and inefficiencies 
of the building industry. A program 
of federal loans should not only be 
designed to provide housing to the 
ultimate users at the lowest possible 
cost but it should also encourage bet 
ter standards of planning and design 
and the development of a more stable 
building industry capable of operating 
on a year-round basis, capable of using 
the most efficient building methods, 
and with a sufficient bargaining power 
to accomplish needed reforms in each 
community at the local level. The 
time has come for at least an experi- 
mental program of this type. 

In conclusion, we have today many 
of the tools that will be needed to 
stabilize residential construction. Many 
of the remainder are included in the 
housing legislation now before the Con 
gress. Mr. Felt’s valuable contribution 
to this subject is in pointing out the 
significant use that could be made of 
the aids now available and those now 
before the Congress in the develop- 
ment of a sound housing economy. 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Council Bars Discrimination 
In City-Aided Housing Projects 

The court of common council of 
Hartford, Connecticut recently unani- 
mously passed a resolution prohibiting 
racial, national, religious, or political 
discrimination in any city-aided hous- 
ing development. 

The resolution bars discrimination 
in any public or private housing de- 
velopment in which the city has a fi- 
nancial interest whether through 
actual construction, tax waiver or 
abatement, land grant or land de- 
velopment, or through any other as- 
sistance from the city. 


ST. LOUIS 
City Authorizes Official 
Slum-Clearance Commission 

The St. Louis Board of Aldermen 
on April 1 established officially the 
St. Louis Anti-Slum Commission to 
replace the former unofficial commis- 
sion of the same name, set up in 1945. 
The new commission will direct slum 
clearance and rehabilitation planning 
as the unofficial body did. Actually 
the city has no funds available for 
land assembly since a $16 million issue 
for redevelopment was turned down by 
voters in November 1948. 


The mayor is authorized to appoint 
18 members to the Board and there 
will be seven exofficio members. The 
18 appointed members must include 
at least one representative of each of 
the following groups: the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Real Estate Board, St. 
Louis chapter of the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and labor, veterans, and wom- 
en’s organizations. Exofficio members 
will include the president of the Board 
of Aldermen, the chairmen of the 
Board of Aldermen’s public welfare 
committee and the zoning and city 
plan committee. Four other officials 
or their subordinates who will serve 
on the board are the president of 
public service, director of public wel- 
fare, the city counselor, and the chair- 
man of the city plan commission. 


Duties of the commission will be to 
initiate surveys and. to recommend 
plans, procedures, and legislation on 
slum clearance, rehabilitation, and 
housing. It is expected it will co- 
ordinate its work with that of the 
plan commission and the St. Louis 
Housing Authority. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Housing Authority Has New, 
Especially Designed Seal 





The above pictured seal has become 
the official emblem of the Housing 
Authority of the City and County of 
San Francisco. The bird is the legenda- 


ry phoenix, emblem of the city 
and county. The wording—“In Love 
of Home, Love of Country Has Its 
Rise”"—is the Housing Authority’s 
motto. 

The phoenix, a bird sacred to the 
sun and symbolical of strength, energy, 
beauty, and indestructibility, was chos- 
en long ago by the city as an emblem 
of the city’s repeated rise from the 
rubble and ashes of earthquake and 
fire—just as, according to legend, the 
phoenix renewed itself from the dead 
ashes of its pyre. In the Housing 
Authority seal it has also been used 
to denote the emergence of good 
homes and a better city from de- 
molished slums. 

The motto, a quotation from Dick- 
ens’ Old Curiosity Shop, states the San 
Francisco Authority’s conception of its 
raison d’etre—to create those family 
living conditions that enhance the love 
of home and thence love of country. 

Five stars at the top of the seal 
stand for the five housing commis- 
sioners and for the five low-rent de- 
velopments built in the first 10 years 
of the Authority’s operation after its 
establishment in 1938. 

A large replica of the seal hangs 
over the entrance to the San Francisco 
Authority’s commission room. 


CHICAGO 
War Housing Project To Be 
Sold to Occupants, Veterans 

Present occupants and veterans have 
a chance during May to sign up for 
purchase of individual units in a 250- 





family Chicago war housing develop- 
ment—West Chesterfield Homes. 

The project, built for war workers 
with Lanham Act funds and operated 
by the Chicago Housing Authority, 
was originally intended for sale to oc- 
cupants or other private interests. Ad- 
vertisement of sale was published April 
30 by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, which is conducting the sale. 

During the 30 days following the 
sale advertisement, present occupants 
of the project may sign up to buy their 
homes and outside veterans may sign 
up for any units that occupants do 
not want to buy. At the end of the 
30-day period, a drawing will be 
held by PHA officers to determine 
which veterans have first preference 
for the dwellings not spoken for by 
present tenants. Actual sale of the 
property will be held in June. 

All units are in detached two-family 
twin-type dwellings. Prices, depending 
on size of lots and facilities, will range 
from about $5600 to $7000 per unit. 
Purchase terms are 10 per cent down 
and a 20-year government mortgage at 
4, per cent. 


CINCINNATI 
City Adopts Land Development 
Plan for Multiple Rental Housing 

In an effort to stimulate rental hous- 
ing for moderate- and lower-income 
families, Cincinnati’s city council in 
February adopted a land development 
policy and appropriated $500,000 for 
the construction of streets, sidewalks, 
and sewer and water mains for private 
builders who meet rental rate, density, 
and other requirements established 
under the new plan. Builders who 
take advantage of the land develop- 
ment plan are required to build multi- 
ple units instead of single family 
residences in subdivisions. 

The offer is limited to 90 per cent 
of land development cost, or $400 per 
dwelling unit. Further, the policy is 
to be in operation for two years only 
or until the $500,000 appropriation 
has been exhausted. Thus far, two co- 
operative groups have indicated they 
will take advantage of the plan but 
neither has advanced to construction 
stages. 

The program, as passed by the city 
council, is set up in the following 
manner: 

A private developer, if he is to get 
aid from the city for land develop- 
ment costs, must submit his subdivision 
layout to the City Planning Commis- 
sion, showing the location and the 
size and type of dwellings to be built. 
He must provide for a density of 
not less than 15 units per acre. Once 
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the developer has received approval ot 
the Planning Commission, he sub- 
mits his proposed subdivision plan to 
the city council together with his pro- 
posal to build the project, deed and 
plat of dedication for the street spaces, 
satisfactory proof of financial ability 
to carry out the project, and a petition 
requesting the city to construct road- 
ways, sidewalks, sewer and water 
mains. 

The builder must agree to the rent 
schedule set up by the city council, 
which is not more than $35 per month 
for two rooms, $50 for three rooms, 
$65 for four rooms, and $80 for five 
rooms or more. The rents can not be 
exceeded for five years without an ap- 
peal to and approval by the council. 
If the builder raises the rent without 
the city council’s approval, he will be 
assessed for the land development 
costs. Further, the builder must agree 
to construct the project as soon as 
possible. If he does not build on the 
land developed for this purpose by 
the city within two years of the agreed 
time, the builder will be assessed for 
the improvements. The council also 
reserves the right to require changes 
in the builder’s plans as to the size 
of apartments, size and location of 
park and play space, parking facilities, 
and other features that are inconsistent 
with good housing. After the develop- 
er’s plans have been approved, the city 
will undertake the land improvements. 


Cincinnati, in adopting the new 
plan, deviated from its long-established 
policy of requiring developers of sub- 
divisions to complete improvements at 
their own expense before the city 
would accept dedication of streets. 
Because of that deviation, the time and 
dollar limit was placed on the offer. 
Promoters of the plan also felt that 
a time limit of two years would stimu- 
late immediate construction. 


The policy was formulated, written, 
and recommended by the Cincinnati 
Mayor’s Housing Committee of nine 
members, among whom are engineers, 
architects, professors, a merchant, and 
a housing manager. This Committee, 
in setting up the plan, recommended 
that any city subsidy be limited to 
multiple rental housing because: (1) 
traditionally, approximately 50 per 
cent of the city’s families rent rather 
than own: (2) 40,000 units in the 
city, most of which are rental property, 
are between 75 and 110 years old; (3) 
master plans for the city call for demo- 
lition of more than 5000 living units, 
mostly rental, during the next 10 years; 
(4) present construction costs prohibit 
single-family houses at a price that 
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can be paid by the people who need 
housing most; (5) only about 1000 
acres of undeveloped land within the 
city limits remain, which if built up 
with single-family units would ac- 
commodate only about 5000 families, 
whereas multiple-family buildings 
would take care of approximately 
15,000 families; (6) the city is being 
ringed by newly incorporated villages 
that threaten to leave Cincinnati with 
old housing and the outlying districts 
with most of the new residences. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Housing Authority Awarded 
Dean Johnson Plaque 


The Dean Melville E. Johnson 
Plaque, presented annually to the 
Florida housing authority that has in 
the past year contributed most to pub- 
lic housing in its community, this 
year was awarded to The Housing 
Authority of the City of Orlando. The 
award was made in April at a joint 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida As- 
sociation of Housing Authorities held 
in’ Key West. 

Dean Johnson donated the plaque 
to the Florida Association of Hous- 
ing Authorities in 1947. The first 
award was made to the Housing 
Authority of the City of Miami last 
year. (See August 1948 
page 213.) 

Basis of the award is a_ local 
authority’s activities in the fields of 
public relations, tenant eligibility, 
tenant maintenance, and internal con- 
trols. A secret committee appointed 
by the Atlanta Field Director of the 
Public Housing Administration rates 
the authorities and determines the 
winner. Any authority winning the 
award for three consecutive years will 
retain the plaque permanently. 

Dean Johnson is Chairman of the 
Orlando Housing Authority and Colin 
Murchison is Executive Director. 
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NEW YORK 
Withdrawal of Cash Subsidy from 
Four Projects Brings Protest 

Transfer by the New York City 
Board of Estimate in March of four 
uncompleted housing projects from a 
cash subsidy basis to a non-subsidized 
basis brought an immediate protest 
from the Citizens’ Housing and Plan 
ning Council of New York. All of 
the projects are being built with city 
funds and were to have been subsidized 
with city funds collected through spe 
cial taxes authorized for that purpose. 

Withdrawal of the subsidy means 
rents that originally were to be $12.50 
per room per month now will average 
$16.39 a room per month. In spite of 
the increased rents, however, more than 
30,500 applications had been received 
a few days after applications were 
opened for the 1357 apartments in 
Woodside Houses in Queens, where 
first tenants are expected to move in 
by late May. 

The Council, taking the lead in pro 
testing transfer of the projects to a 
no-cash subsidy basis, asked Mayor 
William O’Dwyer to explain whether 
withdrawal of the subsidy funds was 
part of a plan to divert the funds to 
slum clearance undertakings author 
ized in a bill the state legislature was 
then considering. Mayor O'Dwyer in 
late April had not replied to the Coun 
cil’s question but Thomas E. Farrell, 
Chairman of the New York City Hous 
ing Authority, said two factors influ 
enced the change-over of the projects 
to a no-cash-subsidy basis: (1) increased 
interest rates and construction costs on 
the projects; (2) the expectation that 
additional public housing units would 
be available through state and federal 
funds if measures authorizing them 
were passed. Mr. Farrell said that by 
eliminating the subsidy program, the 
city will be in a better position to match 
state subsidies on new state projects 
destined for New York City. 

Woodside Houses, when completed, 
will have 12 one-and-one-half-room 
apartments to rent at $32 to $37 a 
month; 72 three-room apartments at 
$50 to $60: 953 four and four-and-a 
half-room apartments at $68 to $75; 
and 320 five and five-and-a-half-room 
apartments at $78 to $85. Gas and 
electricity are included in the rent. In 
come limit for the larger families has 
been set at $4485 a year. Lower limits 
for smaller families were to be set. 

Two other projects, not yet under 
construction, which were to have been 
among six city-aided projects totaling 
5768 units with cash subsidy, also will 
be put on a non-subsidized basis when 
they are built. All were authorized in 
1947, as were the taxes for the subsidy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Governor Duff’s $15 Million 
Program Passed by Legislature 


James H. Duff's $15 
million program of subsidies to under 
write 35 per cent of the cost of con- 
struction of low-rent houses by private 
and public builders was passed by 
both the house and the senate in the 
final days of the Pennsylvania legisla 
tive session. 


Governor 


Thus, Pennsylvania be 
came the first state this year to enact 
a new state housing program and be 
came the tenth state in the country 
to have a comprehensive housing pro 
gram. 

The governor’s eight-bill program 
met with considerable ups-and-downs 
before it finally was passed. At one 
time in mid-April, after a house Re 
publican caucus had pigeonholed the 
bills in committee, the program was 
believed to be dead. However, late on 
April 25 the caucus reversed itself and 
the measures were revived to go on to 
a final vote in both houses before the 
legislature adjourned April 28. 

Earlier, the plan had been amended 
in committee on the suggestion of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh housing 
officials to give housing and redevelop- 
ment authorities first preference for 
the money and to make it possible 
for local authorities to use both state 
and federal funds as well as local funds 
for public low-rent housing. Under 
the original plan private builders and 
not local authorities had first chance 
at the state funds. 

In addition to the direct subsidies, 
up to 35 per cent available for low- 
rent housing, a part of the $15 million 
(expected to be $4,500,000) will be 
made available for slum clearance and 
redevelopment. 

Administration leaders estimate the 
plan should result in $50 million in 
low-rent houses in the next two years. 


WISCONSIN 
Vets Housing Fund Approved; 
Allocation Method Under Study 

Wisconsin voters on April 5  ap- 
proved by a referendum vote of 311,576 
for and 290,736 against a constitutional 
amendment that makes available an 
estimated $8 million or more for veter- 
ans housing in the state. 

The constitutional amendment was 
necessary to release funds that in 1947 
were authorized to be collected through 
a special liquor tax for veterans housing 
but that the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
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in March 1948 declared could not be 
used because it is unconstitutional to 
spend state money for “internal im- 
provements.” (See April 1948 JourNat, 
page 107.) 

Immediately following approval by 
the voters of the constitutional amend 
ment, the legislature took up measures 
to determine a method for allocating 
the funds. Under the original 1947 act, 
the money was available to city and 
county housing authorities. One plan 
that got unanimous committee approval 
would allocate 60 per cent of the 
money for loans to individual veterans 
and 40 per cent as grants or loans to 
local housing authorities for construc 
tion of multiple rental units. 

Under the 60 per cent allocation, in- 
dividual veterans could borrow up to 
$2000 at 2 per cent interest for houses 
costing $10,000 or less. The veteran 
would be required to have a 10 per cent 
equity in the proposed house, which 
could include land or labor. Local au- 
thorities could use their 40 per cent 
of the funds as aids to nonprofit cor 
porations that would build rental units 
for veterans. 

During hearings on the bill, veterans 
organizations argued that most of the 
state money should go to housing au- 
thorities. The 60-40 split was a com- 
promise from an earlier 70-30 division 
in favor of the individual veterans. 
Most city officials hoped for a 50-50 
split. 

Governor Oscar Rennebohm’s com- 
promise proposal, introduced May 2, 
would allocate all of the money to 
counties, cities, and villages on the basis 
of the ratio of the World War II vet- 
eran population of the locality to the 
state World War II veteran population. 
In turn, the counties, cities, or villages 
could: (1) request that their share of 
the funds be used to construct housing 
for rent, sale, or rent-with-option-to- 
buy; (2) recommend that specified 
nonprofit housing associations or cor- 
porations receive a state grant; or (3) 
select and recommend veterans to re- 
ceive a state loan. All loans and grants 
would be limited to $1000 per unit. 


MINNESOTA 
New Law Liberalizes Public 
Housing, Redevelopment Act 

Signing into law of amendments to 
the Minnesota Municipal Housing and 
Redevelopment Act by Governor Lu- 
ther Youngdahl on April 20 made it 
possible for local housing authorities 


to initiate public housing projects to be 
financed wholly with federal funds 
without first holding a successful ref- 
erendum. Under the earlier law a 
referendum was necessary for any such 
action. 

However, the law still retains the 
provision that local governments can 
not make loans or grants to housing 
authorities for public housing without 
a referendum. 

Since it is unlikely that any Minne 
sota authority will ask for a referendum 
to authorize a loan or grant from the 
local government to cover the cost of 
an application for federal housing aid, 
authorities probably will resort to sev 
eral other means including: (1) use of 
redevelopment funds wherever prepa 
ration for public housing is part of 
redevelopment and wherever redevelop 
ment funds are available; (2) depend- 
ence on other local bodies to do the 
work necessary for the preparation of 
an application; and (3) a preliminary 
loan from the Public Housing Adminis 
tration for preparing an application. 

The new amendments also liberalize 
redevelopment provisions of the law 
by: (1) increasing from 10 to 25 years 
the maximum tax abatement period; 
(2) increasing from 6 to 6% per cent 
the maximum return allowed for re- 
development companies; (3) increasing 
from 40 per cent to 100 per cent the 
limit in write-down of site costs by a 
local authority; (4) increasing from 3 
per cent to 5 per cent of total final 
project cost the amount redevelopment 
companies are permitted to raise and 
incorporate in the capital cost of proj- 
ects as working capital; and (5) ex- 
tending from August 1, 1949 to August 
1, 1953 the time limit in which re- 
development companies must start phy- 
sical construction on projects in order 
to qualify for the special tax privileges 
granted in the original act. 


NEW YORK 
Law Authorizes Building Code 
Commission; Uniform Regulations 

A bill that establishes a five-member 
commission to formulate a uniform 
state-wide building code for New York 
was signed by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey late in April. 

The new code to be devised by the 
commission would effect only those 
municipalities that now have building 
regulations. Under terms of the new 
law, however, the regulations may be 
rejected by any municipality. Where 
the city accepts the state-wide regula- 
tions, the builders will make the choice 
as to whether they will operate under 
the new code or the old one. 

Once the state code is set up, cities 
already having building rules may file 
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objections to any of the state regula- 
tions. Filing of such an objection with- 
in 30 days after the regulation is an- 
nounced would nullify the provision as 
far as that city is concerned. 

The five members of the commis- 
sion are to be appointed by the gover- 
nor with at least one member to be 
an architect and one an engineer. The 
chairman will receive $15,000 annually 
and the other members $12,000. 

The bill setting up the commission 
barely scraped through the legislature. 
The State Conference of Mayors, Mayor 
William O'Dwyer of New York City, 
Mayor Erastus Corning of Albany, and 
other mayors opposed the bill. Mayor 
O'Dwyer said he thought it was a 
“burdensome and inadequate approach 
to the special problems” of New York 
City. Governor Dewey hailed it as a 
step toward “good homes at lower 
prices.” 


NEBRASKA 
Insurance Company Housing 
Approved by New Law 

The Nebraska state legislature passed 
and Governor Val Peterson in March 
signed into law a measure enabling 
insurance companies to make direct 
investments in housing developments. 

The new law provides that any in- 
surance company with capital and 
surplus of more than $5 million can 
invest up to 25 per cent of the total in 
construction of moderate-priced rental 
housing. Non-stock insurance compa- 
nies are required to have a $5 million 
surplus in order to invest in housing. 

Projects must have at least 50 family 
units and can not be hotels. However, 
the law provides that the insurance 
companies can build retail stores, gar- 
ages, and recreational facilities for 
community services. 

Plans are under way for a 630-family 
project in Omaha to be built by the 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association under terms of the new 
law (see April 1949 JourNaL, pages 
107-108). 


FOUR STATES ADJOURN WITHOUT 
ACTING ON ENABLING BILLS 

Four of the six states considering 
low-rent enabling measures in the 1949 
legislative sessions have adjourned with- 
out passing such laws. lowa, Wyo- 
ming, and South Dakota legislators ad- 
journed without taking action on the 
bills and in Utah the house passed the 
enabling measure but the senate failed 
to take action. Maine and Oklahoma, 
the two other states considering en- 
abling laws, still were in session in late 
April but had not at that time passed 
the bills. 
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In Kansas, the seventh and only other 
state lacking a low-rent enabling law, 
legislators did consider an enabling law 
for veterans housing but failed to pass 
it before the session ended April 5. 


IN EIGHT STATES 
Major Programs 
Still Pending in Mid-April 

Final action had not yet been taken 
as of mid-April and later by legislators 
in eight states where major housing 
programs have been proposed this 
year. Seven of the eight legislatures 
were still in session, with the eighth 
New Jersey—planning a special session 
for early summer to take up housing 
again. 

In New Jersey... 

Governor Alfred E. Driscoll’s $100 
million “private enterprise” housing 
program did not see final action before 
the legislature adjourned April 8, al 
though one of the bills, asking for a 
$100 million bond issue, was out of 
committee and got a second reading in 
the house. The governor has indicated 
that a special session may be called to 
consider the question. 

Cornerstone of the combined private 
and public housing program is direct 
state loans to private builders at 2 per 
cent interest for 35 to 50 years. The 
$100 million bond issue, to be sub 
mitted to a referendum, is provided 
for in the plan to act as a backstop 
to the loan program and to supplement 
present funds for public housing proj- 
ects. 

Loans would be available to builders, 
who would turn out low-cost houses 
and apartments at rentals of not more 
than $50 per month. An income limit 
would govern admission to the proj- 
ects, with half of the expected 45,000 
units going to veterans with children 
and the other half to non-veterans in 
great need. 

Tax abatements on new buildings 
for as much as 50 years would be 
granted to builders, limited dividend 
housing corporations, and urban re- 
development companies for construc- 
tion in blighted areas. Corporation 
profits would be limited to 6 per cent. 


In Michigan 
the legislature took up Governor G. 
Mennen Williams’ program presented 
in April in which he asked for: (1) a 
State Department of Housing to assist 
local governments in housing projects 
and to help initiate projects for which 
federal funds might be available; (2) 
authority for municipalities to guar- 
antee payment of principal and interest 
on loans obtained for low-rent housing; 
(3) amendments to a 1933 act to let 
the state, counties, or townships con- 


struct housing as cities and villages 
now can do; and (4) a constitutional 
amendment proposal to be submitted to 
voters next year authorizing a state 
subsidy to help local governments meet 
interest payments on housing projects. 

The plan was introduced after an 
advisory housing committee, appointed 
by Governor Williams last November 
(see January 1949 JourNaL, page 10) 
had studied housing needs and partic 
ularly investigated a 
means of yetting a state subsidy for 


constitutional 


housing aid. The committee studies 
showed no legal means of providing 
the subsidy. 


In Colorado... 
the house has given approval of a $30 
million program of 3 per cent loans to 
veterans to buy or build a home or 
farm or for use in veterans housing 
cooperatives. The senate had _ not 
upon the bill in mid-April. 
Money for the program would come 
from three funds—the state land board 
school fund, workmen’s compensation 
insurance fund, and public employees’ 
retirement fund. However, with the 
passage of the bill in the house, im 
mediate controversy began over the 
use of such funds, with fund managers 
maintaining the money could not be 
used for housing purposes. 


acted 


In Massachusetts . 

hearings had been scheduled for late 
April on bills to increase capital funds 
for its low-rent housing program from 
$200 million to $300 million and an 
nual subsidies from $5 million to $8 
million. (See March 1949 Journat, 
page 75.) 


In Connecticut . 

a bill providing for a $145 million 
combined low- and 
housing program passed the senate but 
had been side-tracked in the house. 
(See March 1949 Journat, page 75.) 
Instead, Governor Chester Bowles has 
offered an $85 million compromise pro 
gram to provide 13,000 homes without 
direct subsidies. 


middle-income 


In Ohio . 
by mid-April an. urban redevelopment 
bill was out of committee and ready for 
action by the legislature. The bill was 
believed to stand a good chance of 
passing since no public housing features 
were included. A separate bill to clear 
the way for public housing by making 
it tax exempt has been reported out of 
the taxation committee and is scheduled 
for debate in the house the week of 
May 9. A clear vote is expected on the 
bill, following partisan lines. If the bill 
passes the house, public housing pro- 
(Continued column one, page 150) 
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““MAN’S BEST FRIEND” 
IS CAUSE FOR EVICTION 

On September 18, 1948, the Justice’s 
Court of the City of Steckton, Califor- 
nia ruled that a housing authority 
could evict tenants who maintained 
dogs in their apartments contrary to 
lease provisions prohibiting mainte- 
nance of dogs on the premises. 

Pointing out that the tenants had 
signed the leases with full knowledge 
of the “dog” provision, the court held 
that the violations “constituted a breach 
of a substantial obligation of the lease.” 
The court also rejected the tenants’ 
argument that the “dog” clause was 
not enforceable because it was “against 
public policy.” Rising to high judicial 
heights, the court pointed out that “it 
certainly can not be urged that the 
agreement not to keep dogs upon the 
premises is detrimental to the 
health, safety or general welfare of 
the public; in fact, quite the contrary 
would seem more reasonable.” Finally, 
the court, while agreeing with the 
tenants’ assertion that they were being 
“forced to surrender a valuable property 
right, viz. the right to own a dog,” 
held that the tenants had waived this 
right by signing the leases. (Housing 
Authority of the County of San Joaquin 
v. Thayer, et al., Nos. 12626-7-8, Jus- 
tice’s Court of the City of Stockton, 
San Joaquin County, California, Sep- 
tember 18, 1948; opinion unreported.) 


STATE NEWS — 

(Continued from page 149) 

ponents believe it will get through the 
senate. 


In California . . . 

with the legislature still in session as of 
April 25, a $100 million low-income 
family housing bill was still being con- 
sidered, together with a number of 
other measures related to redevelop- 
ment, temporary veterans housing, 
rural housing, and creation of a State 
Housing Authority. 


In Rhode Island. . . 
a measure for middle-income housing 
authorizing state credit up to $100 
million for $10,000 mortgages on 10,000 
new homes was still being considered 
in April by the legislators. 
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REPEATED NON-PAYMENT OF RENT 
CONSTITUTES A NUISANCE 

Non-payment of rent by tenants is a 
normal, usual ground for eviction. 
However, on April 4, 1949 the City 
Court of Buffalo held, in a suit insti- 
tuted by the Municipal Housing Au- 
thority of that city, that repeated failure 
to pay rent also amounted to a “nui- 
sance,” in the legal sense, and thus 
constituted additional grounds for evic- 
tion. The evidence showed that, in 
the period from December 1945 to 
1949, the Authority had been forced 
to sue eleven times to collect rent. 
(Municipal Housing Authority of 
Buffalo v. Peoples, City Court of Buf- 
falo, New York, April 4, 1949, no writ- 
ten opinion rendered.) 


PROPOSED MASSACHUSETTS 
LAWS HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

In an advisory opinion submitted on 
March 23, 1949 to the Senate of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, the Supreme 
Judicial Court of the state ruled that 
two proposed bills designed to en- 
courage the construction of housing 
violated the taxation article of the state 
constitution (Opinion of the Justices, 

Massachusetts , March 23, 
1949). 

The first bill, S. 57, provided that all 
residential buildings, other than hotels, 
constructed within one year after pas- 
sage of the bill, were to be exempt from 
taxation for five years after construc- 
tion provided they continued to be 
used for residential purposes during 
that period. The second bill, H. 1478, 
provided that “all housing units to be 
constructed,” within five years after 
passage of the bill, “for sale to veterans 
of World War II” were to be exempt 
from taxation for a five year period 
after construction. Under both bills, 
the land on which the housing would 
be built would continue to be taxed at 
the regular rates. The tax article of 
the constitution (Part II, C. 1, § 1, 
Art. 4) empowers the legislature to 
“impose and levy proportional 
taxes upon all the inhabitants of .. . 
and estates lying within” the state. 

Rejecting the notion that the bills 
merely provided tax exemptions that 
were not essentially different from nu- 
merous other tax exemptions hitherto 
held valid, the Court stated that “it 
seemed plain that a tax assessed upon 


most property at the current rate but 
upon other property at a lower rate, 
or in this instance (as to buildings) at 
no rate at all, is not ‘proportional’ to 
property owned.” The Court added 
that, while veterans had preperly been 
granted certain other statutory bene- 
fits, “the reference to veterans in House 
No. 1478 [did not give] that bill any 
added constitutional sanction” since 
the tax article’s requirement of pro- 
portional taxation “contains no excep- 
tion in favor of veterans.” 


AUTHORITIES MAY EVICT WITHOUT 
SPECIFYING PARTICULAR REASON 

On March 25, 1949 the Court of 
Appeals of Franklin County, Ohio 
handed down a decision that if fol- 
lowed by other tribunals, will greatly 
enlarge the eviction powers of housing 
authorities throughout the country. 

The Columbus Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority instituted eviction pro- 
ceedings against a tenant by giving 15 
days’ notice of termination of tenancy. 
The lease was the usual one entered 
into by authorities and tenants, provid- 
ing for a month to month tenancy with 
the right in either party to terminate 
the lease by giving the other party 15 
days’ notice of termination. The notice 
did not specify that the tenant had 
violated any provision of the lease or 
other regulation of the Authority. The 
tenant argued that he could not be 
evicted in the absence of some specific 
violation. 


The Court found for the Authority 
on the ground that the eviction was 
permitted by the 1947 Rent Act. That 
statute provided—as do the regulations 
under the 1949 Rent Act—that an au- 
thority may maintain eviction proceed- 
ings to recover possession of any hous- 
ing accommodations operated by it 
“where such . . . proceeding is author- 
ized by the statute or regulation under 
which such accommodations are ad- 
ministered.” The Court held expressly 
that the lease provision as to termina- 
a “regulation” within the 
meaning of the statute and was “bind- 
ing on the parties.” The implications 
of this ruling, if adopted by other 
courts, are clear. Authorities will have 
carte blanche in evicting tenants; so 


tion was 


long as they follow lease provisions 
with respect to termination of tenancy, 
they will be free from the necessity of 
proving specific violations of the lease 
or other authority regulations. (Co- 
lumbus Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity v. Simpson, Court of Appeals, 
Franklin County, Ohio, March 235, 
1949; not yet officially reported.) 
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PRESIDENT SIGNS $15 MILLION 
BILL FOR ALASKAN HOUSING 

A measure that gives $15 million in 
financial aid for housing in Alaska 
was signed into law by President Tru- 
man on April 23. The bill was written 
to help overcome high construction 
costs and the housing shortage in 
Alaska. It proposes to accomplish four 
objectives: 

(1) Permit the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to increase by one-third 
the dollar amount limitation for in- 
suring mortgages in Alaska. 

(2) Broaden and liberalize the 
powers of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to purchase loans in 
excess of the statutory $10,000 ceiling 
and in excess of 50 per cent of the 
mortgages held by any mortgagee. 
FNMA would have the power to 
purchase from the Alaska Housing. 
Authority notes up to $15 million, the 
notes to be interest bearing and have 
a 40-year maturity. 


(3) The Alaska Housing Authority 
is permitted to make loans for either 
sale or rental housing projects to pub- 
lic agencies, nonprofit or limited divi- 
dend corporations, or private corpora- 
tions that are regulated or restricted 
by the Authority. Further, the Author- 
ity can make individual character 
loans up to $500 per unit, the total 
not to exceed $1 million. 

The law provides that FHA can in- 
sure a loan if the Alaska Housing 
Authority is either mortgagor or mort- 
gagee. 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 
Washington, who introduced the bill, 
estimated it would result in a $75 mil- 
lion housing program for Alaska— 
4000 single family units and 2000 
apartment units. Private builders will 
take care of 75 per cent of the pro- 
posed apartment developments, he 
said. 


PRESIDENT SIGNS BILL EXTENDING 
RENT CONTROL IN DISTRICT 
President Truman has signed the 
bill extending District of Columbia 
rent control until June 30, 1950. Little 
change over the 1948 rent act for the 
District was made under the new law. 
Thus it will operate to provide strong- 
er tenant protections than will the law 
that covers the rest of the country. 
There is no “fair return” for landlords 
clause in the District law. However, 
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housing that has been converted to 
create additional self-contained family 
units will not be subject to controls 
if the District Rent Administrator 
Robert F. Cogswell is satisfied that 
such new units are “self-contained.” 
Other new features of the law are the 
dropping of criminal penalties, decon- 
trol of hotels with 50 rooms or less, 
and a new limitation on changing 
over apartment houses from private to 
cooperative ownership. 


HOOVER COMMISSION ASKS FOR 
HOUSING ACTIVITY CHANGES 

The Hoover Commission, reporting 
to Congress on federal business enter- 
prises in March, made several recom- 
mendations on housing, including one 
that all housing activities be placed in 
one agency with a single adminis- 
trator. The Commission specifically 
suggested that the Office of Housing 
Expediter, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, and the home loan 
guarantee functions of the Veterans 
Administration (see April 1949 
JournaL, page 105-106) be included 
in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

The Commission also recommended 
that Congress establish one corpo- 
ration to take over certain activities 
of the Public Housing Administration 
including (1) the publig war housing 
program, now being liquidated; (2) 
the veterans re-use housing program; 
(3) subsistence homestead and green- 
belt towns program; and (4) De- 
fense Homes Corporation, now being 
liquidated (see September 1948 
JouRNAL, page 243). 

In another recommendation it asked 
that the National Capital Housing 
Authority be placed directly under 
the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia instead of the President of 
the United States, who has little time 
to give to its problems. 

Still another recommendation affect- 
ing the housing field was that Con- 
gress consider creation of a system 
of national mortgage discount banks 
to provide real estate mortgage dis- 
count facilities for all private lend- 
ing agencies over the entire real 
property ficld. Such a system might 
include the present Federal Home 
Loan Banks, the report indicated. 

In dealing with rural housing, the 
Commission recommended the liqui- 





dation of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, with the Federal Land Banks 
to take over the liquidation process. 
In order to continue some of the 
services of the Farmers Home Ad 
ministration on a sounder basis, how- 
ever, it recommended that a modest 
government corporation be set up 
under the Agricultural Credit Ad- 
ministrator to guarantee second mort- 
gage loans. 


RFC SETS UP REVOLVING FUND FOR 
ADVANCE CONSTRUCTION LOANS 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration has given approval of a re 
volving fund for temporary loans for 
use in construction prior to the perma 
nent financing of the completed 
project. The RFC loans will be made 
only when construction money is not 
otherwise available at reasonable rates 
from private sources, 

Under the new policy, the RFC may 
make loans to financial institutions 
that in turn want to provide funds for 
construction of one or more specific 
housing projects on which the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or the 
Veterans Administration has insured 
the permanent financing. 
for obtaining the loans is: 

A mortgagee approved to originate 
FHA or VA insured loans may inter 
est a local bank in the construction 
loan. The bank must take a minimum 
of 40 per cent participation and if it 
does, can then arrange the other 69 
per cent through the RFC. If a bank 
does not participate in the loan, the 
approved mortgagee can make direct 
application to the nearest RFC branch. 
The amount of credit extended will 
be based on the statement, assets, and 
experience of the applicant. If ap 
proved by the RFC, credit will be 
issued to the mortgage company tor 
the specific purpose of making con- 
struction loans. This credit may be 
drawn on as construction advances. 

When the permanent mortgage is 
placed, proceeds will go to repay the 
construction loan, thus making the 
money available for more units or for 
another builder. 


Procedure 


NEGOTIATED SALE OF GREENBELT 
TOWNS APPROVED BY HOUSE -~ 

The House on April 13 passed and 
sent to the Senate a bill that authorizes 
the negotiated sale of the three green- 
belt towns — Greenbelt, Maryland; 
Greendale, Wisconsin; and Greenhills, 
Ohio. (See April 1949 Journa, page 
105.) The Senate had not acted on the 
bill late in April. 

First preference for a negotiated sale 
of any of three projects must go to a 
veterans group organized on a non- 
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profit basis, under terms of the bill. 
In turn, any veterans organization pur- 
chasing a development must permit 
present tenants to become members of 
the nonprofit organization. Should two 
or more veterans groups want to buy a 
project, sealed bids will be demanded 
by the Public Housing Commissioner 
and the contract will be awarded to the 
highest bidder. 

Terms of sale for the three greenbelt 
towns will be a i0 per cent down pay- 
ment with a 25-year first mortgage at 4 
per cent. 


FHA INSURES SEVENTH LOAN 
TO PREFAB MANUFACTURER 

The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has insured a $200,000 loan 
for the Arlington Homes Manufactur- 
ing Corporation of Columbus, Ohio, 
the seventh prefab manufacturer to 
get such an insured loan. FHA is per- 
mitted to insure the loan under terms 
of Section 609 of the National Housing 
Act as amended in 1948. The Colum- 
bus company will use the loan for 
-nanufacture of 136 houses, substantial- 
ly of wood frame construction. 


SENATE COMMITTEE HEARS PLEAS 
FOR D. C. REDVELOPMENT FUNDS 

A six-point program designed to 
help wipe out Washington’s slum con- 
ditions was presented to the Senate 
District Health Subcommittee, headed 
by Senator Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine, at hearings held late in April. 
The program especially stressed the 
need for an appropriation to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, which has no funds to start 
any kind of a redevelopment program. 
Senator Smith said the Subcommittee 
would appeal to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to allocate funds for 
the agency. Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict, who drew up the six-point pro- 
gram with health officials and city 
housing agencies, have asked for $20 
million over a 10-year period. 

City officials testifying before the 
Subcommittee on the slum conditions 
in Washington, said the Commission- 
ers had sufficient authority to handle 
sanitation and condemnation proceed- 
ings in the slum areas but said that 
enforcement must wait until there is 
housing into which evicted persons 
can move. Officials said possibly 500 
persons would be thrown out on the 
street if the backlog of 842 complaints 
of health violations in substandard 
dwellings were investigated. 

In addition to the request for money, 
the six-point program asked for: (1) 
stricter enforcement of health codes 
in unsanitary dwellings if correlated 
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POLITICAL CORRUPTION ATTEMPTED 

Written between the lines of the fol- 
lowing speech of a local authority di- 
rector, is a bad example of the attitude 
of the city’s political administration 
toward the authority. 

“There is a phrase that has always 
had a very special meaning to the staff 
of the authority, a phrase that has ex- 
pressed for us the reason for our being. 
It is the phrase ‘public servant.’ It has 
been our pride and the steel in our 
spines. 

“There are lots of public servants 
with lots of different assignments. Our 
assignment has been a very simple one: 
within the framework and limitations 
of moneys and regulations set forth in 
federal and state laws, to get the most 
houses built for poor people, the fastest 
—to build them as well as we can— 
and to have them contribute to the 
building of the city. That’s all. Nothing 
else. 

“But I stand before you today with 
my head battered and a little bit bowed 


For the public is cruel to its. 


servants. It creates them and then 
seeks to corrupt them. . . 

“The ways of corruption are many. 
There is the wooing by those in power 
—or those who seek to be in power: 
‘You are smart.’ “You are practical — 
you cooperate. And when wooing 
won't work, there are other ways. 
The evil fingering at one’s personal 


with the provision of suitable housing; 
(2) means to give priority in public 
housing to persons ejected from con- 
demned buildings; (3) careful consid- 
eration in extending the health code 
to place a proper limitation on oc- 
cupancy; (4) counsel to look into the 
question of whether city heads should 
seek amendments to the pending 
national housing bill or separate legis- 
lation to permit the land agency to 
“function more efficiently than the 
existing law permits”; (5) District 
Commissioners to give careful consid- 
eration to other suggestions of the 
District health officer for health code 
enforcement. 

Chairman Mark Lansburgh of the 
District Land Agency urged the Com- 
missioners to seek legislation to make 
the agency eligible for national hous- 
ing funds. 
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life. The slimy smear spread over one’s 
religion, one’s friends, one’s beliefs, 
one’s wife’s beliefs. The deliberate cam- 
paign to divide commissioners from 
staff, to cut off staff from staff; the 
purchase of persons on one’s staff — 
so that they sell their findings to your 
enemies. 

“But the tragic result that you must 
know and understand is that cowardice, 
mediocrity, and timidity come and re- 
place what was once our pride — our 
leadership, our knowledge that we 
fought for what was needed for the 
poor people of this city, that our de- 
feats were defeats at the end of a fight: 
not a defeat from not fighting. 

“There are people in this city who 
need houses — thousands of them — 
needing houses desperately, who will 
never get them except through a public 
housing program. A federal program 
permitting construction of thousands of 
homes in the city is coming into reality. 
A federal program of such possibilities 
that it could change the face of our 
town. But already the forces of timidity 
are pushing on us, from within and 
without. . .” 


BAD MAINTENANCE — 
BAD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A chamber of commerce executive 
of a major city visited in another town 
recently. During the course of a sight- 
seeing tour around the second city, the 
visitor observed its public housing proj- 
ects. He expressed himself as more or 
less astonished at the well kept, orderly 
appearance of the grounds and build- 
ings and said that if the projects in his 
own town matched those he was then 
seeing, much of his opposition and that 
of other business interests in his town 
toward public housing would disap- 
pear. 

The man who tells this story says 
that every local authority director 
should be asked the question: “What 
is the appearance of your projects doing 
to’ convince the public of the merit 
of your program?” 


LHA DIRECTOR GUILTY OF FRAUD 
A former local housing authority di- 
rector in March pleaded guilty before 
a federal judge to a charge of con- 
spiracy to defraud the government. On 
trial with the former executive director 
were three of the authority’s former 
(Continued column one, page 153) 
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NEW STATEMENT ON NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLANNING SOUGHT BY CONFERENCE 

A proposed field study in Philadel- 
phia aimed at the formulation of a new 
statement on neighborhood planning 
was the focus of a conference on 
“Neighborhoeds for Family Living” 
held in Philadelphia in February. The 
Philadelphia Citizens’ Council on City 
Planning called the meeting and di- 
rected it in cooperation with the 
Woman’s Foundation of New York. 
In attendance was a nationally represen- 
tative group of housing and planning 
students and officials, who, on the first 
day, met at Haverford College and, on 
the second day, at the Friends Neigh- 
borhood Guild in one of the areas of 
Philadelphia proposed for redevelop- 
ment. 

The 27 conference participants dis- 
cussed the following topics: (1) the 
family as the unit of neighboring; (2) 
the redefinition of the neighborhood 
as an extension of the house; (3) re- 
sponsibility of the community and of 
the family in neighborhood develop- 
ment; (4) neighborhood development 
as the people’s business; and (5) the 
task of rebuilding neighborhoods in 
built-up urban areas. 

Council Executive Director S. B. 


BAD EXAMPLES 

(Continued from page 152) 
commissioners. The specific charge was 
that more than $30,000 had gone to 
the defendants through padded bills 
for maintenance and repair work. A 
second charge, to which the executive 
director pleaded not guilty was that the 
defendant had received a “kick back” 
on a plumbing contract. 


LACKING — LOCAL INTER-AGENCY 
COOPERATION 


The following comment makes it 
obvious that, in the writer’s view, most 
local housing authorities have not es- 
tablished sound working relationships 
with other agencies in the community 
responsible for city planning and re- 
development: “I delivered an address 
at a meeting of a citizens housing asso- 
ciation . . . There was a very lively 
discussion period and there is no doubt 
that the citizens . . . are very much 
alive to their planning and housing 
problems. I found a very refreshing 
situation in that the housing authority 
and the redevelopment commission are 
working very closely together.” 
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facilities at their disposal. 


for mail orders. 


England. 





GOING TO ENGLAND? ... 


If so, The Housing Centre in London writes that it would be pleased 
to receive visitors interested in housing questions, to arrange tours to 
housing and town planning projects, and in other ways to put its 


The Centre is a nonprofit organization founded in 1934 for the pur 
pose of promoting and maintaining the interest of the public in housing. 
It holds weekly luncheon discussion sessions (to whigh it would wel 
come visitors); publishes a monthly bulletin; maintains a housing and 
town planning library (felt to be one of the best of its kind in the 
country); puts on exhibitions, conferences, tours, etc.; and runs a book 
shop for the convenience of its members- 


Miss M. C. Solomon, Secretary of the Centre, will appreciate a letter 
(with a copy to the Journat or Hovusinc) from anyone planning to 
visit London, indicating the length of time they will be in the city. 
Address of the Centre is 13 Suffolk Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 1, 


A subscribing membership in The Centre is available at 30 shillings. 
For another 20 shillings, it is possible to receive copies of the reports 
of the Tuesday luncheon meetings. 


for both direct purchases and 





Zisman writes concerning the back 
ground of the meeting: “We had pro 
posed . .. that a field study be under 
taken aiming at acquiring information 
that would help produce a new state 
ment on neighborhood planning. We 
had pointed out that the neighborhood 
unit concept had been seriously chal 
lenged and that a new statement would 
be of great benefit. We had not in 
tended to produce a new formula to 
replace that which has come to be 
identifed with Clarence Perry but 
rather we wished to explore those com 
munity and environmental relation 
ships that affect the family at various 
stages of family development.” 


A report of the conference is now in 
preparation for submission to the 


* Woman's Foundation as a possible fol 


low-up to its earlier publication, Houses 
for Family Living (see February 1948 
JournNaL, page 50 and April 1948 
JourNAL, page 101). 


Among those in attendance at the 
conference, in addition to Mr. Zisman, 
were Frederick C. Gutheim, special 
writer for the New York Herald Trib 
une; Bryn Hovde, President, The New 
School for Social Research, New York 
City; Reginald R. Isaacs, Director, 
Michael Reese Hospital Planning Staff, 
Chicago; Robert B. Mitchell, Columbia 
University; Mrs. Dorothy S. Mont- 
gomery, Director, Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association; Mrs. Catherine Bauer 
Wurster; Svend Riemer of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Nicholas J. Deme- 
rath of the University of North 
Carolina. 





NEW YORK LIFE TO BUILD RENTAL 
APARTMENT IN NEW YORK CITY 

Moving contrary to the reported cur 
rent retreat of insurance companies 
from large-scale rental building (see 
February JourNat, page 43), the New 
York Life Insurance Company an 
nounced on April 5 that construction 
would start immediately on a 582-unit 
upper-moderate-rental apartment house 
in New York City. The announcement 
came from Otto L. Nelson, Jr., Vice 
President in charge of housing for the 
company, who indicated that the new 
building will be part of a program of 
direct investments in rental housing. 

The fall of 1950 has been set as the 
completion date for the 19-story build 
ing, which will cost between $11 and 
$14 million dollars. Rents are to range 
from $1600 to $4500 a year for three 
to seven-room apartments, with a few 
two-room apartments planned to rent 
at $90 per month and some penthouses 
at $6000 per year. The building is to 
be named Manhattan House. 

White ceramic brick with flush win 
dows and large balconies beginning at 
the sixth floor will characterize the 
building’s exterior. Other design fea 
tures include a 175-car parking garage 
in the basement; a sub-basement for 
delivery and moving trucks; space for 
shops, a large restaurant, and several 
lobbies on the ground floor. Convey 
ance to the city of a 40-foot strip of 
land on one side of the building will 
make possible the construction of a 
second street for the separation of local 
and through traffic. Mayer and Whit 

(Continued column three, page 160) 
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First Units of Washington Co-op Under Construction 


Construction of an initial group of 
24 houses for members of Washing- 
ton’s first cooperative housing com- 
munity has begun after three years of 
determined work and preparation. 
The housing community-to-be, located 
on 124 acres of beautiful rolling land 
just over the District of Columbia line 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, is 
sponsored by Bannockburn Coopera- 
tors, Inc. Now that building is under 
way, it is hoped that continuous oper- 
ation will bring completion of the 
project within the next two years— 
providing homes for a community of 
300 to 450 families. 

Having survived many _ inevitable 
vicissitudes before reaching this stage 
of the operation, the cooperative is 
reserved about making detailed pre- 
dictions—although quite definite as to 
program and goal. An outline under 
the headings of who, where, what, 
how, and when will be at once a 
summary of the cooperative’s past ac- 
tivities and experiences and a state- 
ment of its program. 


Who? 

In 1944, a group of individuals who 
had participated in various cooperative 
activities in the District of Columbia 
organized Group Housing Cooperative 
under the District’s cooperative law. 
Since construction was impossible dur- 
ing the war period, the group’s first 
year and a half was spent in seminars 
on various housing problems for the 
benefit of members and the public 
and in discussion of ways and means 
of starting a project. 

In this early stage, there were some 
45 members in“the organization, with 
about 125 more in regular attendance. 
The latter group became active mem- 
bers when the drive to purchase a 
definite site was launched. After the 
site had been secured, a separate or- 
ganization composed only of those 
Group Housing members who intend- 
ed to live in the first housing project 
was set up under the laws of Mary- 
land as Bannockburn Cooperators, Inc. 

Now, there are 260 members in Ban- 
nockburn Cooperators. Applicants for 
membership must be approved by the 
Board of Directors. On joining, a 
member pays a $50 non-refundable 
fee; buys $205 in stock of Bannock- 
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MARY FOX HERLING 
Executive Director, 
Bannockburn Cooperators, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


burn Cooperators, Inc., to finance 
community facilities, park and recre- 
ation areas, etc., which will remain the 
property of the cooperative. He also 
pays $800 as a partial down payment 
on the lot and housing unit he will 
later select and for which he will hold 
individual ttle. 

The members elect a Board of Di- 
rectors of 11 members, who in turn 
elect the officers. This Board is re- 
sponsible for all operations of the busi- 
ness, under the limitations of the by- 
laws and policies established by the 
membership. An executive director 
and a housing consultant employed by 
the Board make recommendations and 
give reports to the Board. They are 
specifically responsible for carrying 
on the work of the development. 

For the most part, the members are 
professional workers in government 
employ. The average income is slight- 
ly over $6000 a year. 

On the technical side, the coopera- 
tive has realized that in the com- 
plexities of housing many specialists 
are needed. From the beginning, it 
has had expert administrative and 
legal assistance. Architects Burket. 
Neufeld, and De Mars—given full re- 
sponsibility for site planning, house 
design, taking of bids, and supervision 
of the job—have obtained the services 
of engineers and planning consultants 
as needed. David Solomon, Inc., con- 
tractor, brings to the job a wealth 
of experience in the building field. 
The local building trade unions are 
providing skilled workers. 

Where? 

Selection of the site for a housing 
project was the first practical prob- 
lem the group faced. Many members 
then seemed to believe it was the 
major one. It was early apparent that 
substantial investments would not be 
made by members, however interested 
they were, until the location was defi- 
nite. At this stage, where and how 
were inextricably bound together. Dur- 
ing the seminar period, the Board was 
busy exploring possible sites, 75 acres 
or more, since the group was gener- 


ally interested in developing a large- 
scale project. 

After eliminating a number of sites, 
the four most desirable were carefully 
analyzed by an architect and engineer 
employed to do the job. Although the 
Bannockburn site was not offered the 
cooperative until after these other sites 
had been studied, the criteria used 
were applied to this property. Schools, 
transportation, utilities, and neighbor- 
hood made the Bannockburn property 
highly desirable and, although its 
beautiful slopes offered engineering 
problems, they also gave promise, for 
each house, of interesting vistas and 
of a site design not possible on level 
lots. 

The Bannockburn property of 124 
acres was put up to auction by its 
owners as of a certain date. This wait- 
ing period at least gave the interested 
cooperators a definite period for visit- 
ing the site without fear of upping 
the eventual price. The beauty of the 
property stirred the imagination of all 
who visited it and its practical ad- 
vantages satisfied the membership. 
Bannockburn is eight miles from the 
White House, just north of the Poto- 
mac River in Montgomery County. 
It is reached by street car and bus in 
35 minutes from the center of Wash- 
ington; 20 minutes by auto. 


What? 

From the first there was general 
agreement that the Co-op should build 
a “balanced community” with homes 
for a sufficient number of families to 
support community facilities and serv- 
ices. Its balance was to be based on 
a mixture of house types: apartments, 
garden duplexes, and detached houses 
for families with widely different needs 
and incomes. By having apartments, 
the group could meet the needs of 
those families preferring this type of 
housing: the younger and the older 
couples. At the same time it would 
set free a large area for park use. 
Garden duplexes were to provide an 
inexpensive type of housing for those 
with lower incomes. It was hoped 
that detached houses would range in 
size from two to four bedrooms and 
in price from $9500 to $20,000. 


Opposition. An excellent presen- 
tation of the plans was made to the 
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county commissioners in an application 
for rezoning the property to permit 
multiple housing as well as the de- 
tached houses permitted under the 
existing residential zoning. An in- 
censed and organized reaction came 
from the neighbors whose homes bor- 
dered the property. In spite of every- 
thing the Co-op could do, rumors were 
circulated as to the undesirability of 
any cooperative, its social philosophy, 
its economic structure, etc., which 
found expression in opposition to re- 
zoning for any multiple housing. This 
section of Montgomery County has 
been bitterly opposed to apartments. 
The combination of those persons 
genuinely opposed to apartments with 
those opposed to cooperatives and to 
the development of any nonprofit 
housing proved effective in securing 
a rejection of the zoning application. 


For that reason, Bannockburn Co- 
operators, Inc., decided to plan a de- 
velopment entirely composed of de- 
tached houses, with the understanding 
that once the community was partial- 
ly occupied, another zoning appli- 
cation would be made for two or 
three large apartment buildings and 
some garden duplexes. Rezoning is 
necessary also for the area set aside 
for a shopping center. 

The goal, therefore, is still that of a 
balanced community but its full real- 
ization will depend on a change in 
zoning. In the meantime, 24 houses 
are under way and the property is be- 
ing completely subdivided. Construc- 
tion can begin of from 60 to 100 more 
detached houses within the next few 
months. 

Pilot Project. There are ten house 
types in the pilot project. The least 
expensive house is a_ three-bedroom 
cinder block house without basement 
on a lot 11,000 square feet, selling 
for $13,500, with a down payment of 
$4200. Other three-bedroom houses, 
with and without basement, with 
one, one and one-half, and two baths, 
range in cost (the price to the co- 
operators) from $15,000 to $20,000, 
with down payments of from $4800 
to $7300. A luxury four-bedroom, two- 
bath, rambler costs $25,300 with a 
down payment of about $9500. 

A construction loan for the pilot 
project houses was provided by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, which will also give per- 
manent financing in 20-year mort- 
gages, insured by FHA, under Section 
203, at an interest rate of 4% per 
cent, plus the 4) per cent FHA serv- 
ice charge. 

Some of the house types being con- 
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structed in the pilot project will not 
be used in the balance of the project 
because they do not lend themselves 
to the steep topography. A few new 
hillside house types are now being 
designed that will probably range in 
price from $13,000 to $18,000. The 
overwhelming demand has been for 
rambler houses with basements. To 
the extent that the property can be 
used for them, they will be built. 
There will, however, be a consider- 
able number of two-story homes. 

Twenty to 30 acres have been set 
aside for parks. An area has been 
reserved for an elementary school. 
The project will accommodate about 
325 families in detached houses. If 
multiple family housing is permitted, 
there will be perhaps 450 families. 

The present large existing clubhouse 
is to be remodeled for use as offices, 
community rooms, nursery school, and 
possibly some guest rooms. 

How? 

How is the question that is most 
difficult to answer briefly. Problems 
of organization and structure, zoning, 
planning, financing, and construction 
have had to be solved and some of 
them still await solution. Many of 
them were intertwined. For example, 
purchase was financed by subscriptions 
placed in the hands of a trustee under 
a definite agreement that the subscrip- 
tions would be used for the purchase 
of Bannockburn by the trustee, that 
Group Housing Cooperative would 
be given an option for nine months, 
and that if its option were exercised, 
the individual could leave the sub 
scription in as part of his investment 
in a home or could recover it if he 
did not wish to live in the project. 
If the option were not exercised, the 
subscribers would jointly own the 
property and would act together in 
planning for its use or disposition. 

Site Purchase. The Board of Direc 
tors and other interested members 
were available for discussions of the 
Co-op’s plans for the intensive two- 
week period before the announced 
date of the auction. A letter was sent 
to some 4000 members of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. cooperative movement, 
outlining the program and describing 
the property. Some $50,000 in cash 
and $20,000.in pledges were received 
by the trustee. Arrangements were 
made for financing if the trustee 
should be the high bidder. 

The property was bought at auction 
for $193,500 with $50,000 cash. The 
owners took back a purchase money 
mortgage for the balance, payable in 
three annual installments, with interest 
at 2 per cent. 











Planning for the development has, 
of course, entailed innumerable sepa- 
rate problems. The matter of zoning 
has already been discussed but months 
went into the planning, public re- 
lations, and publicity necessary for 
this small part of the operation, 

Design. The selection of architects 
and the negotiation of a contract with 
the architects for a type of housing 
enterprise for which there was no 
precedent was another matter requir 
ing careful study and many consulta- 
tions with friends in the housing field. 


On the matter of design and hous- 
ing needs, long questionnaires were 
filled out by all the members, indicat 
ing what they wanted in a home, 
what they did not want, as well as 
what they could pay. These question- 
naires were carefully analyzed and 
summarized to furnish the architects 
guidance in their work. 


A key standing committee of the 
Board was the Architectural Com- 
mittee, which served as the liaison be 
tween the members, the Board, and 
the architects. It developed a very 
detailed set of housing standards based 
on preliminary studies made by the 
predecessor of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency—the National Hous- 
ing Agency. These standards were 
designed to provide for all needs and 
activities of the home owner. Armed 
with these house standards and the 
answers to questionnaires, the archi 
tects were free in the design of house 
types. Preliminary designs were repro 
duced and sent to the members in a 
series of presentation drawings. Meet- 
ings were held for members interested 
in each particular type of house. 
Questions were answered and_ all 
criticisms and suggestions noted by 
the Architectural Committee. Many of 
the members’ ideas were incorpo- 
rated in the revised drawings. 


Before the plans were presented to 
the members, the services of an ex- 
perienced cost estimator had been ob 
tained so that estimates based on costs 
in the summer of 1947 were furnished 
the membership. These figures, un- 
fortunately, proved to be too low. 

Working drawings of the revised 
plans were made in January and Febru 
ary, 1948 and let out for competitive 
bidding. The bids obtained were 
staggeringly high and there followed 
several weeks of negotiation with the 
low bidder. Prices were brought down 
to where they offered somewhat more 
house for less money than compara- 
ble homes available in Washington. 
They were still very much above the 
prices originally contemplated. Con- 
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tinued inflationary prices had not been 
part of the cooperative’s perspective! 
In fact, shortly after the property was 
purchased, the membership, assured by 
all the experts consulted that there 
would be a recession and consequent 
drop in prices in the summer of 1947, 
had voted to postpone all planning, 
except that for a small pilot project, 
for at least one year. 

Financing. Another problem was 
that of the type of ownership. 
Originally, the  cooperators had 
planned for corporate ownership 
of all homes; an individual member 
would have the right of perpetual 
occupancy upon payment of 20 per 
cent of the assigned cost of his dwell- 
ing unit. He would make monthly 
payments sufficient to cover operating 
costs and reserves for maintenance and 
repairs, to the exterior of his home, 
and replacements. Upon moving from 
the project, he would be paid his share 
in the equity. The question of how 
to evaluate the equity was the source 
of long debate. 


Unfortunately, because of the scarci 
ty of money and what appeared to be 
the general requirement of financial 
institutions, as well as limitations in 
tax law, this original plan for coopera- 
tive ownership had to be abandoned. 

A new program was developed. It 
provided for construction by the co 
operative with ownership of the house 
and lot vested in the individual mem 
ber. The cooperative retains owner 
ship of the parks, and 
other facilities. Owners 
leaving the property give the coopera 
tive a 30-day option to repurchase. 
The repurchase price will be arrived 
at through an appraisal, setting a 
value equivalent to the current market 
price of comparable property, apart 
from any value due to the purely co 
operative features of the Bannockburn 
community. 


clubhouse, 
cooperative 


During all the period that the archi- 
tects were working on site and house 
plans, work on financing was going 
forward. Friendly advice was received 
from the start from the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. At 
the time the property was purchased, 
money was easily available for con- 
struction and permanent loans. For 
a long time it looked as if a plan 
might be developed in which a mort 
gage of approximately 80 per cent of 
actual costs would be obtained at an 
interest rate of from 34% to 3% per 
cent. But during the planning period, 
partly as a result of increasing build- 
ing costs, the money market tight- 
ened up, not only with money scarce 
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but interest rates increasing. In 1948 
it became apparent that the coopera- 
tive could only obtain a loan with 
FHA insurance. In early March 1948, 
the cooperative first brought its plans 
to the local insuring office of FHA. 
It did not receive conditional commit- 
ments until Labor Day. In the mean 
time it had lost the contractor’s bid 
it had been ready to accept and had 
to let out the plans for bids again 
because of the delays. No guidance 
of any kind was available for the co- 
operative. When appraisals were re 
ceived, they were so much _ below 
actual cost that down payments in 
tended to be 20 per cent skyrocketed 
to 35 per cent and 40 per cent of 
costs. It should be made clear here 
that administrative costs included in 
the total house costs were less than 
1 per cent. A review sought from 
the national office of FHA took an 
other two months, with only in- 
finitesimal results in appraisals. But 
by November, a_ sufficient number 
of cooperators were able to produce 
the large down payments required so 
that a contract could be signed for 
the construction of the initial group 
of homes. After another four weeks 
in the mortgage credit department of 
FHA, followed by two weeks during 
which titles were searched and the 
construction plan recorded, notice was 
given to the builder to proceed just as 
winter began. 





Construction Contract. The con 
struction contract is a cost-plus con 
tract with a guaranteed top limit of 
cost and a provision under which sav 
ings under the top cost will be di- 
vided between the builder and the 
cooperative, with one-third to the 
builder and two-thirds to the coopera 
tive. The builder’s fee is on a per 
centage basis plus his share of any 
savings. He has provided a_ bond 
tor performance and completion ot 
the houses. 

These details of financing and con- 
struction apply to the first group of 
24 houses. The major problem con- 
fronting the cooperative now is the 
need to reduce the down payment tor 
many of the members on homes to be 
erected in the next sections of the 
project. The cooperative considers a 
down payment of 20 per cent of cost 
desirable for a sound development, es- 
pecially if homes are to be individual- 
ly owned. Members are prepared to 
Although 
some members can still make the high- 
er down payments characteristic of 
pilot project houses, the great majority 
of the members can not do so. 

Is there any relief for this problem? 
The most reasonable way to achieve 
20 per cent down payments would be 
by an FHA appraisal based on actual 
costs incurred. Another possible relief 
might come from new legislation to 
aid cooperative housing now pending 
before Congress. A third method 


make this down payment. 
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would be through a conventional loan 

that would permit small second trusts 

up to 80 per cent of costs. These 

second trusts could probably be ob- 

tained without premium from coopera- 

tors who have money to invest. 
When? 

The first 24 houses will be finished 
in the late summer. Plans for sub- 
division of the entire property are 
now in the hands of the Park and 
Planning Commission, the Suburban 
Sanitary Commission, and FHA. As 
soon as they are approved, lots will 
be recorded and it is hoped that an- 
other section of some 50 to 100 homes 
will be begun. The number of houses 
in the next development will depend 
largely on success in securing financing 
on more favorable terms than the co- 
operative has been able to secure to 
date. 

It is possible, of course, that the 
demonstration of ability to build good 
housing in the pilot project will re- 
assure the financial institution that 
made the first group of houses possi- 
ble or will interest other lending in- 
stitutions. For veterans, combination 
FHA and VA insured loans may be 
obtained but the real answer to this 
question of When? is one that lies 
with agencies outside of the coopera- 
tive—governmental and _ private. 

Conclusion 

This seemingly detailed statement 
hits only the high spots of the problems 
with which the Board of Directors, 
many committees, and the member 
ship itself have had to struggle for a 
1001 nights that were not without 
their nightmares. But there is a valid 
ity in the organization of consumers 
to procure better homes and commu- 
nities that must be recognized. The 
creation of a society (even such a small 
segment as a cooperative housing unit) 
is a better job when it is the result 
of participation of its individual mem- 
bers. 

There are innumerable ways that 
can and must be found to facilitate 
successful development of cooperative 
housing. Because they have been too 
often unaware of its possibilities, exist- 
ing institutions on which large-scale 
housing is dependent have been very 
slow to aid genuine cooperative hous- 
ing. Part of their reluctance may have 
been justified by the ineptness of some 
co-op organizations. Part has been 
due to dependence on traditional ways. 
But actual opposition from powerful 
groups with vested interest in specu- 
lative building has been an important 
road block in the path of cooperative 
housing. 

If families in the United States are 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 


use of any of 


these items or 


materials may wish to write to the 


Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


NO SCRAPING, SCRATCHING FOR 
REMOVAL OF “‘DECAL”’ DECORATIONS 

When a tenant moves out of an 
apartment and leaves a set of kitchen 
cabinets or kitchen walls 
with colored “transfers” that suit his 
taste—but not the taste of 
ment or of the incoming tenant—the 
Magic Decal Remover solves the prob 
lem. 

The trick is done with blotter-like 
treated cards that cost 5 cents each. 
No scratching of the 
surface results. The 
dampened and 
decal. 


decorated 


manage 


wall or cabinet 
treated card is 
applied over the old 
It forces moisture into the tough 
film of lacquer and the decal is peeled 
off easily after overnight 
Each 6'4x9! 


application. 
inch card is said to be 
good for several applications and will 


to secure homes through cooperatives, 
private and governmental institutions 
must make available technical advice, 
financing at low rates, and 
general encouragement of cooperative 
endeavor. Socially, 
housing cooperative 


interest 


development of a 
should result in 
an experienced basic democratic unit 
of our larger society. 

Because of the 


times 


experience 
through 


some 


ordeal- which Ban 


nockburn has been and is passing, this 


cooperative furnishes an important 


guide to other groups. There is no 
special glory in struggle for its own 
sake or in sheer survival of an atomiz 
ing experience. We would wish that 
other groups might be spared some of 
our trials and tribulations. We believe 
that out of these experiences and 
those of other cooperative 
now being 
ers, housing 


groups 
organized by consum 
experts will be able 

chart a program that could bring 
into a functioning relationship, for the 
production of better homes, consumers, 
technicians, financial institutions, and 
governmental agencies. The method 
thus evolved can be useful to groups 
at the many income levels above the 
lowest income group. For this last 
group, of course, public housing re- 


mains the only answer. 








cover a large decal or may be cut 
into sections to fit smaller sizes. Free 
sample 
DRS, 
West 


available from Department 
the Meyercord Company, 5323 


Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 


VACUUM CLEANER FOR FURNACES 
SUCKS OUT DIRT WITHOUT MESS 








Master-Vac 175 Furnace 
Cleaner pictured above, the 


With the 
involved 
and messy job of removing soot and 
inside a furnace is said 


scale from 


to be as easy as vacuuming the living 
According to ts 


Master-V a 


draws out the 


room rug. manu 


facturer, the creates a 
suction that 


lation of 


accumu 
ashes, soot, scale, and dust 
Cleaner 


that a furnace collects. The 


is constructed on the 


same principle 
as the ordinary tank-type sweeper 
even to attachments similar to those 


accompanying a house-style vacuum 
cleaner. 

The Cleaner consists of three main 
units: a 1 horsepower, high speed, uni 
versal ball bearing 


power, 


type motor for 
a heavy sheet steel container, 
17 inches in diameter and 17 inches 
high, that holds 1% bushels; and a 
bag with a 2000-square-inch filtering 
area. 

Designed to clean all types of heat 
ing equipment, the Master-Vac is said 


to make even chimney cleaning easy 
attachments for that 


with special 
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purpose. Further, the power unit can 
be removed from the tank for clean- 
ing out registers, radiators, air filters. 
It can also be converted into a blower 
for spraying paints, insecticides, disin- 
fectants, etc. 

The Master-Vac 175, plus ten dif- 
ferent attachments furnished with each 
unit, retails for $147. Made by the 
General Electric Company, 1285 Bos- 
ton Avenue, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


LAWNS, WALKS, STREETS GET 
CLEAN SWEEP FROM POWER SWEEPER 














In competition with the clean sweep- 
ing “new broom,” the above pictured 
Modern Rotary Power Sweeper turns 
out well groomed lawns, walks, audi- 
toriums, and even streets with little 
or no elbow grease—just a twist or 
two of the wrist. 

One adjustment of a lever sets up 
the 4-cycle gasoline motor propelled 
machine to handle lawns; another turn 
of the lever sets it for streets. A very 
simple mechanism makes the Sweeper 
easy to operate and maintain. A touch 
of the same handle that is used to 
guide the machine sends it forward at 
a pace that can vary from slow to a 
comfortable walking speed to suit any 
job. Dropping the handle puts on 
the brake. 

Two rotary brushes in the front of 
the unit gathers in the debris—reach- 
ing all the way to the curbing or wall 
to take in everything in the unit’s 
path—while the main brush gathers 
the dirt into a large covered catcher 
that keeps dust under control. 

The unit comes in two sizes. Model 
36 covers a 36-inch path and costs 
$345. Model 48 takes in a 48-inch 
width and is $425. A riding attach- 
ment for the 48-inch size costs $25. 
Manufactured by the Modern Manu- 
facturing Company, 160 North Fair 
Oaks Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. 


ADJUSTABLE-ON-THE-JOB SCAFFOLD 
JACK SAVES 75% ERECTING TIME 
Jacking up the speed of operation 
on a painting or plastering job on 
walls and ceilings at the same time 
it jacks up a scaffold plank is what's 
claimed for the 13 D Scaffold Jack 
pictured on page 160. According to its 
manufacturers, the Scaffold Jack cuts 
down on “setting up” time by 75 per 
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March 
First three months 


1949 





March 


1948 


Number 164,800 
Per cent to total 17.7 


/ 


1949—First three months 


PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1949 


62,000 (preliminary) 
158,000 (preliminary) 


DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTAL CONSTRUCTION 


§ 400,000,000 (preliminary) 
First three months $1,225,000,000 (preliminary) 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 


(Total two- and multi-family units) 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 





1949 
165,441 


334,999 


February 
First two months 


1949 
February $ 756,490,000 
First two months $1,546,049,000 


1949 
March 
Average first three months 


200.0 
201.3 


1949 


January 
February 





Private 148,000 (preliminary) Private 177,700 

Public 9,600 (preliminary) Public 2.300 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 

URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
1948 1947 

Urban 524,600 Urban 479,800 

Rural 406,700 Rural 369,200 

Total 931,300 Total 849,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less—both new and existing housing) 


Note: During February 1949, FHA mortgage insurance under Titles Il (203) and VI 
(603) was written on 184,105 loans covering 1-4 family housing. Also during February, 
96,845 GI home loans were guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, and Veterans Administration 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less—both new and existing housing) 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 Base) 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(1935-1939 average equals 100) 
Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction 


$1.920 (preliminary) 
1.934 (preliminary) 


March 76,400 
First three months 180,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1948 
March $ 475,000,000 
First three months $1,375,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and Department of Commerce 





1947 

Number 108.800 
Per cent to total 12.8 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1948—First three month 





1948 


February 181,250 
First two months 377,971 


1948 


February $ 826,874,000 
First two months $1,736,321,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


1948 
March 193.1 
Average first three months 193.0 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1948 


January $1.766 
February 1.791 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 








cent, thus adding to the manhours spent 
in skilled work. The 1/3 D, for resi- 
dential work, is one of a number of 
different sized models, all built on a 
tripod style. Shooting up through the 
three legs of the support is a cylindrical 


length of steel. At the top of this 
cylinder is a brace on which the scaf- 
fold rests. The steel cylinder moves 
up or down in 4-inch steps to the 
required height for the job. 

(Continued column two, page 160) 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


HOUSE NUMBERS REFLECT LIGHT 
FOR DAY AND NIGHT VISIBILITY 





Finding a strange house in the dark 
by its number is made easy by the 
new Da-N-Ite reflecting house num- 
bers pictured above. These numbers 
are made of specially treated 90 per 
cent pure aluminum that “glows like 
a beacon” at night when light from 
a passing car or from a streetlight 
strikes it from any angle. Equally 
visible during the day, these numbers 
are said to resist tarnish and corrosion 
and to hold their bright reflecting sur- 
face indefinitely. The 4-inch numbers 
are set on a 5-inch plaque of baked-on 
black enamel for easy reading no mat- 
ter what color the wall background 
is. They can be attached directly to 
the house wall or can be mounted on 
the two different type frames avail- 
able: one for suspension over an en- 
trance and one with 24-inch posts for 
mounting on the lawn. Manufac- 
tured by Premax Products Division, 
Chisholm-Ryder Company, Inc., Ni- 
agara Falls, New York. 


CLIMB-A-ROUND IS STURDY, SAFE; 
GIVES YEAR ’ROUND FUN FOR KIDS 
With the Climb-A-Round pictured 
in the next column, children can 
be heroic firemen climbing up to bring 
a stranded soul to safety ... or they 
can be explorers on an expedition . . . 
or mountain climbers . . . or window 
washers or they can just plain 
climb. Whatever heights of imagi- 
nation they climb to, they should get 
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fun and healthy exercise from this 
piece of play equipment, claimed to 
be both strong and safe by its manu- 
facturers. 

Sturdily built in a conical shape so 
it won't tip, the Climb-A-Round comes 
in a number of sizes and is made 
of heavy steel galvanized tubing. The 
climbing rounds are joined to the 
corners with “locking corner clamps” 
that are said to lock tighter under 
heavier pressure. No raw edges, 
corners, or hooks to scratch hands 
or tear clothing is another safety 
feature. Putting up the Climb-A- 
Round takes a plain wrench and from 


two to three hours’ time. Once up, 
the equipment need not be dismantled 
since its resistance to the weather is 
claimed to make it as good for winter 
as for summer play. The small ex 
posed areas do not collect snow or 
ice, nor form a shelter for heavy snow 
drifts. Catalog with complete details 
available from the J. E. Burke Com- 
pany, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. (See 
advertisement, page 171.) 


SLIDING DOOR “FLOATS” — SAVES 
SPACE; COST IS NOMINAL 

A “floating” door that saves floor 
space and that opens and shuts at the 
touch of a finger is described as noise- 
less, rugged, and so simple to operate 
that it is virtually impossible for it 
to get out of order. The Dorflo “Float- 
ing Action” door hagger pictured 
above is hung on a steel scissor mech- 
anism hidden inside the wall. There 
are no dirt-catching floor tracks or 
ceiling hangers—yet the door has all 


the space-saving advantages of ordi- 
nary sliding doors. 


Here is what the manufacturers say 
the “floating action” device provides: 
smooth, perfectly balanced action; 
noiseless operation; easy installation 
in any regulation 4-inch wall in new 
construction or remodeling; easy re- 
moval for repairs or adjustment should 
the door settle. Price of the unit 
pictured is $14.90. Complete price 
data and literature available from the 
Dorflo Manufacturing Corporation, 
1904 First Avenue, Hibbing, Minne- 
sota. 


STEEL CASINGS FURNISH RUGGED 
CONSTRUCTION, SMOOTH FINISH 
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A speedy and efficient “frame-up” 
for doors and windows is what the 
manufacturers claim for the above 
pictured Milcor Flush (Plastered-In) 
Type Casings. Casings made of steel 
rather than wood, they say, provide 
longer life, better service—and, there- 
fore, long-term savings, since they 
won't crack, splinter, shrink, "swell, 
warp, or rot. Steel casings are also 
(Continued column two, page 160) 
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BUYERS ASK MORE LARGE UNITS 
IN QUEENSVIEW COOPERATIVE 
Demand of buyers for larger apart- 
ments in the Queensview cooperative 
project in New York City (See April 
1949 JourNnaL, page 121) have twice 
caused changed building plans to in- 
clude additional five-and-one-half room 
apartments. Original blueprints called 
for 26 five-and-one-half room apart- 
ments but the two revisions made on 
the basis of demands of buyers for the 
largest size apartments have brought 
the total up to 104. 


BIDS ON PROJECT EXTENSION LOWER 
THAN FOR ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION 

A Connecticut housing authority has 
reported that bids on identical plans 
for an extension of a project now under 
construction were 4.2 per cent lower 
than the bids made last August for the 
original project. 


SKETCHES FOR LOW-COST RENTAL 
HOUSES TO BE ISSUED BY HHFA 
Sketches and plans for low-cost rental 
housing units are soon to be made avail- 
able to local committees of the “econo- 
my housing” campaign by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Previously 
“economy house” plans put out by 
HHFA have been principally for sale 


houses. 


ARMY ENGINEERS SAY PROJECT 
BIDS BELOW OFFICIAL ESTIMATES 

Army Engineers’ figures show that 
bids on construction projects of various 
types in March were running below 
government cost estimates for the proj- 
ects. For buildings only — residences, 
barracks, hospitals — September 1948 
low bids ranged from 10 per cent be- 
low government estimates to 72 per 
cent above. However, in March of this 
year the range was from 3 per cent to 
14 per cent below government esti- 
mates, with no low bid topping the 
official estimates. 

Last September, on 56 bid openings 
for projects ranging from dams to bar- 
racks, low bids averaged 4 per cent 
higher than government estimates, 
while in March, 15 openings on the 
same type of projects averaged 7, per 
cent below government estimates 


HHFA STUDIES COST SAVINGS 

OF LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATES 
Lightweight aggregates and other 

concretes have received particular study 

by the Housing and Home Finance 

Agency as possible housing materials 
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that promise cost savings. In addition 
to cost savings, HHFA reports, 
units made with lightweight aggre- 
gates have desirable properties of low 
sound transmission, good thermal prop- 
erties, and nailability. An 8-inch x 8- 
inch x 16-inch sand and gravel block 
weighs from 40 to 50 pounds, while the 
same size block, using lightweight ag- 


gregate weighs from 22 to 34 pounds. 


NEW MAINTENANCE — 


(Continued from page 158) 





Of all steel and all welded construc- 
tion, the 13 D Scaffold Jack weighs 
11 pounds, has been laboratory and job 
tested for safety, and can be erected 
by one man. Its minimum height is 
1 foot, 6 inches; its maximum, 2 feet, 
8 inches. An extension rod for ad- 
ditional heights is available, as are 
rubber shoes for use on slippery floors. 
Made by the Wilson-Albrecht Com- 
pany, Inc., Wooddale Avenue, Min- 
neapolis 16, Minnesota. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION — 
(Continued from page 159) 

said to stand up against fire, termites, 
and impact damage. 

Nailed to the wall opening before 
the wall is plastered, the casings act 
as a ground for plaster, and serve 
to protect the plaster corners. They 
also act as screeds—guides to indi- 
cate how thick a layer of plaster should 
be applied to the wall. The finished 
job leaves only the smooth, narrow 
face of the casing exposed to help 
create the effect of spaciousness in small 
rooms and to blend with the modern 
trend toward clean, uncluttered lines. 

Milcor Casings are said to be easy 
to apply: the section of the casing, to 
be nailed to the wall is ridged slightly 
to create a tension when the casing 
is in place and to hold it tight against 
the jamb. In addition to the two 
quarter round styles shown above, two 
square designs in both expansion and 
short flange styles are available. All 
are made in both %-inch and %4-inch 
grounds. Manufactured by Inland 
Steel Products Company, P. O. Box 
393, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





NEWS NOTES — 

(Continued from page 153) 

tlesey and Skidmore, Owing and Mer- 
rill are the associated architects. 

Other large-scale rental housing built 
by New York Life includes Stanworth, 
152-unit project in Princeton, New 
Jersey, and Fresh Meadows, 3000-unit 
Long Island project under construction. 
The company also has under way ne- 
gotiations for a 1400-unit redevelop- 
ment project on Chicago’s south side. 


SECOND COMMUNITY PLANNING 
CONFERENCE HELD AT COLUMBIA 


More than 100 specialists, represent 
ing local, state, federal, and private 
agencies in the fields of public adminis 
tration, public health, social work, and 
engineering attended Columbia Uni- 
versity’s second Conference on Com- 
munity Planning on April 9. Under 
the joint sponsorship of the Institute for 
Urban Land Use and Housing Studies 
and the Planning and Housing Divi- 
sion of the School of Architecture, the 
conference aimed at promoting pro- 
fessional discussion on the relationship 
and contributions to community plan- 
ning of the four related fields. 

Conclusion reached by the conferees 
as summarized by Louis Brownlow, 
Trustee, Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, was that: “From now on 
the job of community planning must 
be one in which all of the specialists 
will work together for the larger so- 
cial good.” 

The following speakers led off the 
four discussion sessions: Dr. Luther 
Gulick, President, Institute of Public 
Administration, New York; [’-. C.-E. 
A. Winslow, Editor, American Journal 
of Public Health, American Public 
Health Association; Professor Eduard 
C. Lindeman, The New York School 
of Social Work; and Frank W. Her- 
ring, Chief, Planning Bureau, The Port 
of New York Authority. Hugh R. 
Pomeroy, Director, Westchester County 
Department of Planning, was confer- 
ence chairman. 


AIA ELECTS RALPH T. WALKER 
PRESIDENT IN CONTESTED ELECTION 

Ralph T. Walker was elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects at the 8lst annual meeting of 
AIA, held in Houston in March. Mr. 
Walker is a partner in the New York 
architectural firm of Voorhees, Walker, 
Foley, and Smith. Opposition slate in 
the organization’s first contested elec- 
tion in many years was headed by 
William W. Wurster, Dean of Archi- 
tecture at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who represented the choice 
of AIA members belonging to the so- 
called “progressive” school of archi- 
tecture. 
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Association News 





COMMITTEES 


Twelve committees of the Associa 


tion were in final stages of organization 
during March and April and eight of 
them had scheduled their first meet 
ings during May, as follows: 


Management Committee: A 22 


member committee has been fully or 
ganized and has set its initial meeting 
in Washington for May 16. Chairman 
ot the Committee is Ellis Ash, Director 
of Management of the Housing Au 
thority of Baltimore City. Serving with 
him are: 


]. R. Adams, Assistant Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Seattle: H. W. Bland 
ford, Executive Director, Newport News R« 
development and Housing Authority, Vir 
ginia; Paul M. Campbell, Manager, Allequip 
pa Terrace and Wadsworth Terrace, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh: 
Mrs. Florence T. Conlin, Chief, Tenant and 
Community Reiations Section, National Capi 
tal Housing Authority: Kenneth E. Eckert, 
Director of Management, Housing Authority 
of Portland, Oregon; Ramsey Findlater, Direc 
tor, Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Author 
ity; M. 1. Frost, Executive Director, Housing 
\uthority of the City of Rome, Georgia; 
George R. Hutchinson, Director, Management 
Division, Housing Authority of the City of 
Vallejo: Mrs. Helen S. MacPherson, Manager, 
Elm Haven, Housing Authority of the City 
of New Haven; Walter B. Mills, Jr., Execu- 
tive Director, Greater Gadsden (Alabama) 
Housing Authority; Colin Murchison, Execu- 
tive Director, The Housing Authority of the 
City of Orlando, Florida; Roy L. Patterson, 
General Housing Manager, Housing Authority 
of the City of Los Angeles; E. E. Pruitt, 
Manager, Beecher Terrace, City of Louisville 
Municipal Housing Commission; Mrs. Bea- 
trice G. Rosahn, New Britain, Connecticut; 
Miss Geraldine C. Russell, Management 
Supervisor, Housing Authority of the City 
of Houston; Mrs. Johnny T. Smith, General 
Housing Manager, The Housing Authority 
of the City of Galveston; Clarence ]. Stenzel, 
Management Officer, Area B, Public Housing 
Administration; Mrs. Romie Stewart, Housing 
Manager, Avion Village, Grand Prairie, Texas; 
William J. Sutcliffe, Manager, Lakeview 
Houses, Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority; 
Robert ]. Temple, Superintendent of Hous 
ing Operations, Detroit Housing Commission; 
Franklin Thorne, Director, Racial Relations 
Division, Public Housing Administration. 


Maintenance Committee: An _ 18- 
member committee was ready to oper- 
ate as of mid-April and convened at 
NAHO headquarters in Chicago for a 
two-day meeting on May 2 and 3. It 
spent half a day of its meeting time 
at the heating plant of one of the 
large apartment house projects of the 
Chicago Housing Authority and all of 
its members were invited by a major 
manufacturer to spend an extra day 
en route home, as guests of the manu- 
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facturer, inspecting the company’s plant tures Branch, Public Housing Administra 
: tor I I retschmar, Superinten t 
and production methods. . & mae R gr 
>| Central Maintenance, Detroit Housing Com 
Plans for conducting several sessions mien: Dilek A biRiaiien Slaten 
at the Association’s 1949 annual meet Superintendent, Housing Authorit f the 
ing were discussed by the Committee City of Los Angeles; Edward D. Mt 
. Principal Engineer, Housing Aut ity of N 
and, in general, a full work program sone _ 
} ‘ Orleans: Edward M. Ouren. General Housin 
tor t re year was deve oped, Manager, Housing Authority of the Cit f 
Chairman of the Maintenance Com Omaha; 4. M. Quinney, Maintenance Super 
mittee is W. R. Johnson, General Main visor, The Housing Authority of the Cit 
: 4 £ Columbus, Geo Howard D. Sha 
tenance Superintendent, The Housing - Id BY he 64 x, + fi 
: nage da Bb ‘ mn Chica ) 
Authority of the City of Dallas. Sery ing Authority: Rutcher Skaverbero. Assistant 
ing with him are: Director, Plants and Structures Branch, Public 
Grant W Eckman, Maintenance Super Housing Administration Emil Tramor 
visor, Housing ‘Authority of the City of Ta Superintendent rf Maintenan Housu 
coma; Edward E. Graham, Technical Dire Authority of the City of Hartford; Ham 
tor, The Housing Authorit of the Cu Vogdes, Director of Project Development, 1 
* Miami: Charles ]. Harris, Supervisor of Philadelphia Housing Authorit Damel D 
Maintenance Engineering, National Capital Webster Superintendent of Maintenance 
Housing Authorit Cass | Heintzmar Housing Authority of the County of Contra 
Maintenance Superintendent, Peoria Housing Costa, Calitornia 
Authority; Syl Hidinger, Superintendent of 
Maintenance, Housing Authority of the Cit Public Relations: Ready for a May 
of Pittsburgh; Caspian S. Holt, Maintenane 
: f stent 16 meeting was the new Public Re 
Superintendent, Portsmouth Redevelopment Ki. 
and Housing Authority; Ralph H. Ingram lations Committee, under the chairman 
g é gram 
Chief, Grounds Section, Plants and Struc ship of Milton Shufro of Chicago. In 


NAHO PRESIDENT COX LANDS A BIG ONE AT KEY WEST 





At the conclusion of a two-day meeting last month in Key West, Florida, con- 
ducted jointly by the Georgia and Florida Associations of Housing Authorities, NAHO 
President Lawrence M. Cox, who was the orincipal speaker at the meeting, went on 
a fishing trip. His host on the trip was George Mills White, pictured left above, out- 
going president of the Florida Association and director of the Key West Housing 
Authority. President Cox came home from the trip, not with the bacon but with the 
prize specimen he is holding. His catch was heralded in the front page headlines of 
a local paper with the statement that Mr. Cox had landed an 18-pound specimen of 
“that rare and most furious of fighters among sport fish, the Permit, which is only 
caught in this vicinity.” 

Mr. White suggests a NAHO annual conference at Key West, when President 
Cox’ record catch can be challenged. 
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advance of the meeting, Mr. Shufro 
assigned special jobs to subcommittees 
that were expected to report on May 
16. On the Committee are: 


John W. Beard, Executive Director, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City and County of 
San Francisco; Milton Bona, Public Relations 
Consultant, Housing Authority of the City 
of Vancouver; Alexander Crosby, Consultant, 
Public Housing Administration, New York 
City; Fred A. Donham, Attorney, Atlanta 
(Georgia) Field Office, Public Housing Ad- 
ministration; W. W. George, Executive Di 
rector, The Housing Authority of the City 
of Meridian, Mississippi; Don Humble, As 
sistant Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of Renton; John MacGathan, 
Executive Director, Municipal Housing Au 
thority of the City of Schenectady; Mrs. Marie 
C. McGuire, Assistant Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Houston; 
Stanley ]. Wojcik, Director-Secretary, Ham- 
tramck (Michigan) Housing Commission. 


Commissioners Handbook: The 
1948 Committee has been continued 
for 1949 to complete its assignment of 
preparing a commissioners handbook 
for publication. Continuing as chair- 
man of the Committee is Miss Muriel 
Mawer, Chairman of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Seattle. Work- 
ing with her are: 


The Reverend Leo A. Geary, Commission- 
er, Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority; 
John M. Gaus, Professor of Government, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Horace Gray, San Francisco; Jos 
eph A. Nevin, Chief, Bureau of Housing, New 
Jersey Department of Economic Development; 
Walter G. Ramseur, Chairman, Housing Au 
thority of the City of St. Petersburg, Florida; 
John 1. Robinson, Chairman, Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Housing Authority; Charles 
]. Rosenbloom,* Treasurer, Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh; Edgar L. Schnadig,* 
Chicago. 

A May 16 session of the Committee 
has been set for Washington, at which 
time a complete outline of the hand- 
book will be discussed and one full 


chapter in draft form will be reviewed. 


Personnel Committee: A commit- 
tee to study the possibilities of (1) pre- 
paring a model personnel policy for 
housing authorities in various size cities 
and with various size programs and 
(2) setting up local authority job classi- 
fications and salary scales was expected 
to be fully organized and ready to 
meet in Washington by May 16. Chair- 
man of the Committee is B. H. Marsh- 
all, Executive Director, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Serving on the Com- 
mittee are: 


Jimmy S. Fuerst, Statistician, Chicago 


*Indicates persons invited but who had not 
yet accepted as of the date the JourNAL went 
to press. 
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Housing Authority; Mrs. Florence I. Hosch, 
Assistant Professor of Sociai Work, University 
of Illinois; Clarence C. Klein, Administrator, 
Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh; 
Raymond E. Nelson, Housing Authority of 
the County of Cook, Illinois; Ira S. Robbins, 
Executive Vice-President, Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York, Inc.; 
Robert D. Sipprell,* Executive Director, Buf- 
falo Municipal Housing Authority; Jess N. 
Swanson,* Director, Administrative Services, 
Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles; 
Jack Wiener, Chief, Social Statistics, Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency; Coleman 
Woodbury, Director, Urban Redevelopment 
Study, Chicago. 


Commissioners Committee: A com- 
mittee with a membership made up 
100 per cent of local authority commis- 
sioners was organized in April under 
the chairmanship of R. Redding Stev- 
enson, Chairman, Housing Authorities 
of the City of Little Rock and County 
of Pulaski, Arkansas, and a meeting 
was set for May 16 in Washington. 
The Committee was appointed on the 
recommendation of a commissioners 
session of the 1948 annual meeting in 
Seattle — the recommendation being 
that commissioners be given an oppor- 
tunity through such a committee to 
set up annual meeting sessions—both 
nationally and regionally—te partici- 
pate more actively in the policy-mak- 
ing activities of the Board of Gover- 
nors, and in other ways be given an 
opportunity to make their opinions felt 
in the work of NAHO. Full roster 
of the Committee will be carried in the 
June issue of the JouRNAL. 


Organization and Dues: Another 
committee continued from 1948 was 
the Committee on Organization and 
Dues Structure, under the chairman- 
ship of James D. Richardson, Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo. Several of the 
1948 members were continued into 
1949—with a number of additional 
appointments made for the current 
year. Over the past year the Board 
has referred to this Committee several 
organizational questions and recom- 
mendations for a revised dues schedule. 
Chairman Richardson sought to have 
the Committee meet in Chicago in 
April to consider these questions so 
that recommendations could go to the 
May 19 meeting of the Board of 
Governors. However, since a majority 
of the Committee could not be in Chi 
cago on the dates set, future plans of 
the Committee await Board recommen- 


dations. 


Serving on the Committee are: 


Mrs. Edna Garrett, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Corpus 
Christi; Mrs. Lela Hall, Resident Manager, 
Duwamish Bend, Housing Authority of the 





City of Seattle; Dale R. Johnson,* Chief Plan- 
ner, Housing Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee; Elmer Jolly, Executive Director, 
Peoria Housing Authority; Martin P. Lauer, 
Executive Director, Akron Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority; 4. N. LeFevre, Executive Di- 
rector, Housing Authority of the City of 
Benicia, California; Fred M. Lindeman, Di- 
rector of Finance and Accounts, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo; Miss Ruth 
Dodge Mack, American Community Builders, 
Inc., Chicago; John I. Robinson, Chairman, 
Springfield (Massachusetts) Housing Au- 
thority; ]. Gilbert Scheib, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of New Orleans; Jess N. 
Swanson,* Director, Administrative Services, 
Housing Authority of the City of Los An- 
geles. 


Committze on Laws: A third sec- 
tion of the Committee on Laws was 
organized in April and hoped to meet 
in Washington during the week of 
May 16. B. M. Pettit, Consultant to 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
New Haven, is chairman of this sec- 
tion of the Committee, responsible for 
evaluating proposals for middle-income 
housing aids, housing research, and any 
housing legislation outside the field of 
low-rental housing or land clearance 
and development. Roster of this Com- 
mittee will be published in June. 

The Low-Rent Housing section of 
this Committee is also expected to meet 
in Washington on the afternoon of 
May 16 to consider housing disposition 
legislation. 


Committee on Retirement Plans: N. 
H. Dosker again accepted appointment 
to the chairmanship of the Committee 
on Retirement Plans, with the follow- 
ing members serving with him: 

Ramsey Findlater, Director, Cincinnati 
Metropolitan Housing Authority; Clarence C. 
Klein, Administrator, Housing Authority of 
the City of Pittsburgh; Brown Nicholson, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority of 
the City of Columbus, Georgia; J. Gilbert 
Scheib, Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of New Orleans; Walter M. Simmons, Assist- 
ant Executive Director, Memphis Housing 
Authority: Paul Smallwood, Executive Direc- 
tor, Decatur (Illinois) Housing Authority. 

A meeting of the Committee has 
been set for May 16 in the offices of the 
Public Housing Administration in 
Washington. 


Architectural Award Committee, au- 
thorized in 1948, has again been ap- 
proved and Bernard Loshbough of the 
National Security Resources Board has 
accepted its chairmanship, although its 
members have not yet been named. 
Purpose of the Committee is to devise 
a method for conducting an annual 
architectural student competition for 
public housing design. 


Joint Committee on Housing and 
Health (joint with the American Pub- 
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lic Health Association), under the 
chairmanship of Bleecker Marquette of 
Cincinnati, is being continued. Al- 
though NAHO representation on the 
Committee is complete, the APHA ap- 
pointees have not yet been confirmed. 
A roster of this Committee will be 
carried in the June JourNAL. 


Principles for Design, Construction, 
and Management of Expanded Low- 
Rent Program: A committee under 
this title was organized in 1948 and 
prepared a report for discussion at the 
1948 annual meeting. The Committee 
has been asked by the Board to com- 
plete its report for publication. Miss 
Elizabeth Wood is Chairman of the 
Committee, the 1949 membership of 
which is incomplete. 


Federal-Local Relations Committee 
is scheduled to meet in the PHA Com- 
missioner’s office on May 16. Roster 
of this Committee was carried in the 
February Journat, page 46. 


Advisory Committee on the Journal 
of Housing: A special staff advisory 
committee on JouRNAL oF Hovusinc ad- 
vertising and editorial policy met in 
Chicago in April. Chairman of the 
Committee is J. A. Fowler, Executive 
Director of the Memphis Housing Au- 


thority. Serving with him on the Com- 
mittee are: 

Eric Carlson, Associate Editor, American 
City Magazine, New York City; Alexander 
Crosby, Consultant, Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, New York City; Ray O. Edwards, 
Executive Director, The Housing Authority 
of Jacksonville, Florida; James H. Inglis, Di- 
rector-Secretary, Detroit Housing Commission; 
Milton Shufro, Friedman, Alschuler and Sin- 
cere, Chicago. 

At its April meeting, the Committee 
gave the bulk of its attention to ways 
and means of increasing the JourNat’s 
advertising content, making a recom- 
mendation for future action by the 
Board that an advertising manager be 
employed by the Association, to handle 
not only JournaL advertising but the 
sale of space for the annual NAHO Ex- 
hibit of Building and Maintenance 
Products. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Winding up the heavy schedule of 
NAHO meetings during the week of 
May 16, NAHO’s Board of Governors 
is scheduled to meet in Washington on 
May 19. It will consider reports and 
recommendations from the committees 
and review preliminary plans for the 
1949 annual conference in Boston in 
November. 
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North Central—The two days May 
9 and 10 were packed with 18 discus- 
sion sessions and five general sessions 
for the annual conference of the North 
Central Regional Council—held in Cin 
cinnati at the Hotel Gibson. A con- 
ference committee headed by Ramsey 
Findlater of Cincinnati was in general 
charge of the meeting, with the pro 
gram planned by a committee headed 
by A. W. Johnson of Greenhills. An 
arrangements committee also worked 
on the conference planning and man- 
agement, under the direction of Edgar 
K. Ruth. 

At the discussion sessions, subjects 
considered included problems connected 
with qualifying for federal aid under a 
new program; design improvements 
dictated by past experience; housing 
standards; maintenance materials and 
methods; finance and accounting; site 
selection; tenant eligibility; social re- 
search. A tour of the maintenance facil- 
ities of the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority was a feature of 
two of the maintenance sessions. 

NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox 
delivered an opening message to the 
conference and Warren J. Vinton, 
Chief Economist of the Public Housing 
Administration, addressed one of the 
general sessions. At another one, the 
mayor of Cincinnati spoke of the par- 
ticipation of local government in pro- 
moting housing. The president of 
NAHO'’s Middle Atlantic Council, 
Clarence Klein, addressed still another 
general session on the potentialities and 
responsibilities of a local authority. 

Results of a mail ballot election were 
announced at the business meeting and 
will be carried in the June issue of 
the JourNAL. 


Middle Atlantic—The Middle Atlan- 
tic conference on March 31 and April 
1 did away with workshop or small 
discussion sessions altogether and sched- 
uled instead five general sessions open 
to all conference delegates. A report 
from Kelsey Volner, who acted as 
conference chairman, states: “It was the 
most sensational, best attended confer- 
ence of recent years. This I say, of 
course, with all due modesty since I 
was the chairman of the program com- 
mittee. About 300 people attended . . .” 

Regional President Klein delivered a 
luncheon address on NAHO’s role in 
the housing program. His concluding 
comments were: “We have in America 


today a rather dangerous Messianic 
complex—an attitude that the mere se- 
lection of the proper leader as presi- 
dent, governor, or mayor or the eleva- 
tion of the proper political party or 
the passage of a particular law will 
miraculously and overnight solve our 
problems no matter how little we do. 
We have no Messiahs in the National 
Association of Housing Officials nor 
is NAHO itself a divinely appointed 
instrument for leading us to a success- 
ful solution to our nation’s housing 
problem. A spring can rise no higher 
than its source and NAHO can not 
exceed the caliber and character of its 
individual members. What kind of a 
member are you?” 

Oliver C. Winston of Baltimore, at 
the session on administration and man- 
agement commented: “The most im- 
portant problem facing the public hous- 
ing program in the immediate future 
is that of relationship of the LHA to 
the PHA. Unless this is cleared up 
and put on a reasonable and practical 
basis, the program will bog down mis- 
erably. If somehow, a mutual attitude 
of ‘help’ instead of ‘hinder’ could be 
developed, it would make a great 
change in everything.” 

Mr. Klein was re-elected president 
of the region. Other officers and board 
members will be announced in June. 


Pacific Northwest—The first issue 
of the Council’s newsletter in a new 
printed format came out in April. 
Under the title Pacific Northwest 
NAHO News and Idea Xchange, the 
four-page paper relays news of local 
authority and PHA operations in the 
area, carries management and mainte- 
nance data, keeps the members up to 
date on NAHO chapter and council af- 
fairs, and features a message from Re- 
gional President Harry Freeman. Plan 
is to issue the newsletter bi-monthly. 
Milton Bona of Vancouver edits the 
paper and is assisted by a news-gather- 
ing staff spotted throughout the region. 

At the March meeting of the Coun- 
cil’s executive board, place of the an- 
nual conference was shifted from Gear- 
hart to Portland—during September. 


Pacific Southwest — Seven commit- 
tees have been appointed by the Coun- 
cil, with the idea that the committee 
work will be made the basis of the 
annual conference in the fall. The vari- 
ous committee assignments have been 
made to chapters throughout the region 
and to local authorities, so that inten- 
sive work can be done without the 
necessity for long trips to meetings. 
However, the committees are free to 

(Continued column one, page 164) 
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counsel with any or all other chapters 
and authorities in the region in order 
to assure that their recommendations 
are generally applicable. 

The seven committees are LHA- 
Tenant Relations (assigned to San 
Francisco Authority); Future Low- 
Rent Design (assigned to Southern 
California Chapter); Disposition (as- 
signed to Vallejo Chapter); Manage- 
ment Forms (assigned to Ventura 
Chapter); RM&R (Richmond Contra 
Costa Chapter); Eligibility for Initial 
and Continued Occupancy (Central 
Valley Chapter); Evaluation of LHA 
Operations (region-wide committee ). 

At the first 1949 meeting of the 
Council’s executive board, it was decid- 
ed to hold the annual regional confer 
ence during the week of September 
19—as close as possible to the dates 
of the Pacific Northwest conference, so 
that NAHO’s national president could 
attend both meetings conveniently. 

Under Mr. LeFevre’s leadership, the 
Council has initiated several new pro 
cedures for developing an effective re 
gional program and for keeping the 


regional membership informed of As- 


sociation activities. A special letterhead 
form has been devised and is used for 
reproducing the minutes of executive 
board meetings for distribution to all 
members. Further, an attractively pre 
sented and effectively worded member 
ship promotion message has been de 
vised for use in recruiting into NAHO 
participation responsible administrative 
housing personnel. 





Puget Sound—aAt its February meet- 
ing, the members of the Puget Sound 
Chapter elected a new slate of officers. 
New President is Mrs. Margaret O’Con 
nor, Manager of the Seattle Authority's 
Holly Park. Other officers and board 
members are: 

Vice-President—Donald D. Evans, Project 
Manager, The Housing Authority of th 
County of King; Secretary—Mrs. Winifred E. 
Muzzy, Secretary, Housing Authority of th 
City of Renton; Treasurer—Albert P. Benson, 
Comptroller, Housing Authority of the City 
of Seattle; Board Members—Rohert D. Addi 
son, Assistant Project Manager, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Bremerton: Mrs. Betty 
T. Bergerson, Administrative Assistant, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Tacoma; Her 
bert M. Edwards, Supervisor of Dormitories, 
Housing Authority of the City of Seattle: 
Mrs. Sybil Hansen, Executive Director and 
Manager, Housing Authority of Anacortes; 
Harold D. Mitchell, Administrative Assistant, 
The Housing Authority of the County of 
King. 

Present as a featured speaker at the 
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February Chapter meeting was Abner 
Silverman, Assistant Commissioner for 
Field Operations of the Public Housing 
Administration. He spoke to the group 
about the pending national housing 
legislation and emphasized to the 
group, made up largely of people ex- 
perienced in war housing operations, 
the basic differences between war and 
low-rental housing. 

Every month the Chapter meets as 
the “guest” of a different housing au- 
thority in the area. The February host 
agency was the King County Housing 
Authority. The April host was the 
Renton Authority and “Recreation” 
was the general topic of discussion, the 
superintendent of King County Parks 
and Playgrounds being the speaker. 


Houston—The Houston Chapter 
early this year began publication of a 
news-sheet NAHO Tidbits, carrying 
personal news notes about Chapter 
members’ housing activities. At its 
monthly meetings, a “spotlight guest” 
is continuing to be presented: in Febru- 
ary it was a guest from the American 
Red Cross; in March, the director of 
health education from the local Anti- 
Tuberculosis League. Skits, too, are 
a feature of each meeting, as outlined 
in the February Journat, page 48. 

A report of the March meeting from 
Chapter President Ruby Schuessler 
reads in part as follows: “NAHO’s ef- 
fort to better administrative practices 
was brought right down to rock bottom 
at the March meeting . . . When the 
members arrived, a maintenance work- 
bench was set up with a variety of 
tools, parts, and a vise. The general 
foreman took his place behind the 
table, called for a volunteer helper and 
announced: “Tonight we're going to 
demonstrate two simple steps that make 
one service call to an apartment necessa- 
ry rather than repeated return calls. 
This way we save 80 cents out of the 
dollar, the tenant is happier, and the 
manager wears a pleased grin.’ ” 

Thereupon, the meeting saw a 
demonstration of the way to re-light a 
hot water heater and how to check a 
heater for trouble spots; also a solder- 
ing demonstration. 


Chicago—The monthly luncheon 
meetings of the as yet unchartered Chi- 
cago Chapter continued during March 
and April and another is scheduled 
for May, by which time a charter put- 
ting the chapter on a permanent basis 
may have been issued by the North 
Central Regional Council. The tempo- 
rary officers who have served the group 
during its organizational period are Ira 


Bach and Frederick T. Aschman. 





Why haven't 
you _ received 
the copy of the 
Housing Dr- 
rectory you re- 
quested? — Be- 
cause we un- 
derestimated 
the demand. 
The initial printing of 1200 was ex- 
hausted by April 1 and the second 
printing has not yet been delivered. 
A total of about 350 copies has already 
been sold to nonmembers and associate 
members. 





The hospitality shown by the host 
cities to the Regional Conferences at- 
tended by your Director was nothing 
short of spectacular. In addition to the 
regular attractions of New York City, 
the Middle Atlantic Conference was 
treated to a spectacular taxi strike. Bos- 
ton, for the benefit of the New England 
meeting on April 4, put on its spring 
greenery a month ahead of schedule, 
with magnolias in full bloom. The 
Southwest Region, assembled in Fort 
Worth, was treated to a barbecue the 
equal of which I have never tasted. 

* . . 

Delegates to the New England meet- 
ing were greeted in the April 4 Boston 
Herald with a story headlined “No 
Housing Shortage, Dow Survey Finds.” 
Their April 5 edition had a story twice 
as long quoting Harold Robinson, Di- 
rector of the Massachusetts State Hous- 
ing Board, headlined “Housing Short- 
age Seen as Bad as at War’s End.” 

. sd . 

Football fans will be interested to 
know about the games scheduled in 
Boston for November 12, the day be- 
fore the opening of NAHO’s Sixteenth 
Annual Conference. Harvard will be 
playing Brown; Boston College is pitted 
against Fordham; and Boston Uni- 
versity, the University of Maryland. 

j e = s 

A review of the education and ex- 
perience of NAHO’s Maintenance 
Committee members reveals one of 
the reasons why the Committee pro- 
duces such excellent work. The Com- 
mittee roster includes an architect, a 
civil engineer, a landscape architect, 
a master plumber, an electrical engi- 
neer, and mechanical engineer. 
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New England Conference 
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LUNCHEON HEADLINERS 


Smashes All Past Attendance and Success Records 


“The New England Regional Coun 
cil had the largest turnout in its history 
on April 4 at its annual regional con 
terence in Boston” 
Harold 
the committee that planned and ran 
the meeting. Mr. 


this report comes 


from Robinson, chairman of 


Robinson re ports a 


registration of over 220—and another 
100 or more guests who did not get 
their names on the records. 

Elected Regional Presi 
dent was Philip F. Tripp, Executive 
Director of the New Bedford Housing 


Authority. The other officers and mem 


as the new 


bers of the executive council elected will 
be announced in the June issue of the 
‘ JOURNAL. 


Left to right—the Honorable Paul A. Dever, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts; NAHO President Lawrence M. Cox; NAHO First Vice-President 
John |. Robinson; Richard Butera—*‘governor-for-the-day’’; John Taylor Egan, Com- 


missioner of the Public Housing Administration. 


SPEAKERS AT PANEL SESSIONS 


The first picture—panel on ‘State Programs and State Re- 
sponsibilities."’ Reading left to right: Albert Demers, Connecti- 
cut State Housing Authority; F. W. Roche, Chairman, Massachu- 
setts State Housing Board; John R. McLane, jr., New Hampshire. 

The second picture—panel on “‘The Contribution of the Mu- 
nicipality.”” Reading left to right: Monsignor Daniel Donovan, 
Chairman of the Housing Committee of the Archdiocese of Bos- 


WARM WELCOME 
Miss Ruth Doherty of the Massachusetts State Housing 
Board helped register the 222 delegates to the meeting. Shown 
above with Miss Doherty are, Chairman of the Board, F. W. 
Roche, and, right, John |. Robinson. 
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ton; Charles Graham, Executive Director, New Britain Housing 
Authority; Mrs. Alan R. Morse, President of the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters; John R. McLane, jr., commissioner, 
Manchester Housing Authority. 


The third picture—panel on ‘Urban Redevelopment.”’ Reading 
left to right: William L. C. Wheaton, Harvard University; Fred- 
erick J. Adams, M.1.T.; Louis Wetmore, Providence. 


MIDDLE-INCOME FAMILY PANEL 
The discussions started by this panel on middle-income family 
housing needs made the newspaper headlines. Left to right— 
Dr. Carol Aronovici of the Greenwich Housing Authority; 
Catherine Bauer; and Lewis H. Weinstein, Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Housing Council (see January Journal, page 17). 
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WHEN DOES MANAGEMENT VISIT AT TENANT’S HOME — WHY — HOW? 


ROSELAND HOMES, DALLAS 
On Schedule by Home Counselor; 
“Special Occasion’’ by Manager 

Two types of home visiting—one by 
the home counselor and one by the 


manager—are done at Roseland 
Homes, a 650-unit, low-rental project 
operated by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Dallas. Home counselor 
visits are always for a definite purpose: 
(1) either to look in on a new family 
to help them get settled and to ex- 
plain project regulations and the use 
of new equipment; or (2) for the 
counselor’s once-a-year check on fami- 
ly changes, housekeeping habits, and 
any household wear and tear that 
requires attention from the mainte- 
nance department. 

Manager S. W. Hudson, Jr. writes 
that he makes a point of visiting resi- 
dents only on some special occasion— 
when the family has been singled out 
for an outstanding achievement, or 
when there is a need for discussion 
of school problems, rent collections, 
or the use of equipment. 


VICTORY HOMES, MIAMI 
Manager Visits Tenants 
Only on Good Reason 

The first contact between manager 
and resident at Victory Homes, a 200- 
unit war project operated by the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Miami, 
comes in the management office—at 
the time the family is ready to move 
into the project. Mrs. M. L. Kin- 
niard, Victory Homes Manager, writes 
that prior to her first talk with a new 
family she makes every effort to 
“know” the tenants, without their 
knowledge, by studying their appli- 
cation to get the facts on family com- 
position, former home, housing need, 
income, etc. At the time of her office 
talk with the family, she discusses 
public housing with the husband and 
wife, emphasizing that their new resi- 
dence is to be lived in much as any 
private home of the same standards, 
with no interference from the man- 
agement office unless the lease is vio- 
lated. 

The second contact is a home visit 
and occurs during the first month of 
residence, when Mrs. Kinniard makes 
a neighborly visit “to see if everything 
is all right.” 

From then on, aside from a yearly 
check-up on family composition, in- 
come, maintenance, etc., later visits 
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are made only when “there is a good 
reason to go into the home.” Mrs. 
Kinniard writes that following such 
visits, during which she usually has 


“a mice good chat,” tenants are more 
cooperative. 


LINMAR HOMES, BEAVER COUNTY 
Yearly Maintenance Check-Ups 
Also Cover Management Problems 

Management contacts with tenants 
at Linmar Homes, operated by the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Beaver, Pennsylvania, come mainly 
through yearly maintenance check-ups, 
when the manager and a member of 
the maintenance staff see that each 
unit is in working order. 

Such visits also “cover a multitude 
of management problems,” writes Mrs. 
Grayce MacLane, Linmar Manager. 
Up-to-date information on_ personal 
problems, changes in family size, in- 
come status, etc., is supplied by these 
visits to supplement regular re-exami- 
nations on such items. 


DOUGLASS DWELLINGS, D. C. 
Calls Made for Seven Different 
Management, Maintenance Purposes 

Residents of Frederick Douglass 
Dwellings, 313-unit low-rent project 
operated by the National Capital 
Housing Authority, are visited by 
someone from the management office 
whenever they (1) are new to the 
project; (2) are delinquent in pay- 
ing their rent or have violated the 
lease in some other way; (3) have 
failed to report on changes in income 
and family composition; (4) need ad- 
vice on how to keep their lawns and 
dwelling units in better condition; 
(5) need instruction on the proper use 
of utilities and standard dwelling unit 
appliances; (6) whenever their general 
welfare requires a semi-social visit; or 
(7) when time for the annual in- 
spection of dwelling units comes 
around. 

Property Manager E. F. Plant is the 
caller when the visit concerns “general 
welfare,” delinquent rents, lease vio- 
lations, or a check on delays in report- 
ing changes in income and family 
composition. Mr. Plant also looks in 
on new tenant families to welcome 
them to the community, point out 
available project facilities, and discuss 
the lease agreement. 

When lawn maintenance needs talk- 
ing over, a maintenance staff member 


goes around to see the tenant, some- 
times with the Property Improvement 
Committee—a group of tenants ap- 
pointed by the tenant council to help 
keep tenant maintenance working. 

In addition to the visit from the 
manager, new tenants also get a lesson 
from the general mechanic on how to 
take care of utilities and appliances. 

Periodic inspection of all dwelling 
units is made by the general mechanic 
and the property manager. 

Mr. Plant writes that “all of the 
above mentioned contacts frequently 
result in a better understanding and 
a more wholesome cooperation from 
the tenant’s point of view.” 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
“Double-Action” System: Management 
to Tenants; Tenants to Management 

To achieve good tenant relations 
with the 4500-family population living 
in the Lanham Act war housing oper- 
ated by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Vancouver, the Authority 
has worked out a system of manage- 
ment-tenant contacts that (1) provides 
for counseling assistance to tenants 
when they request it; and (2) keeps 
the Authority informed on mainte- 
nance needs and housekeeping habits 
without creating the impression of 
Authority “prying.” 

Two types of scheduled visits make 
up that part of the program in which 
a visit is initiated by a member of 
the management staff. Visits to new 
families are made to explain the serv- 
ices offered by the community services 
department and to point out that 
counseling service is available. Once a 
year Authority firemen check each 
dwelling for fire hazards, at the same 
time observing maintenance needs 
and housekeeping habits. 

Tenants themselves must ask for a 
visit from a counselor under the 
second phase of the system. Such 
counseling service is always available 
but unsolicited advice is never offered. 

Those tenants applying for adjusted 
rent usually see the same staff mem- 
ber each time so that they can be- 
come acquainted with a management 
representative and feel free to ask for 
other help. 

An information desk where tenants 
can get answers to their questions also 
contributes to more satisfactory man- 
agement-tenant relations. 
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Centralized Tenant Selection Has 


Proved Best 
J. A. FOWLER 


Executive Director, 
Memphis Housing Authority 


The decision to centralize tenant 
selection grew out of a lack of co- 
ordination as to files, duplication of 
applications (as between projects), 
lack of uniformity in investigation, 
and charges of partiality against project 
personnel. 

Our responsibility is to admit the 
family from among our applicants 
whose need is the greatest, if other- 
wise eligible. We became convinced 
that under the decentralized program 
this result was not being generally 
achieved. We could not devise any 
decentralized technique that could 
guarantee that procedure, even with 
the customary safeguard of having all 
applications approved by the Execu- 
tive Director. 

Possibly our need for a centralized 
program was more than ordinarily 
emphasized because of the unusual 
number of admissions. As an_ illus- 
tration, we had a 22 per cent turn- 
over in our low-rent housing and a 
40 per cent turn-over in veterans 
temporary housing last year, calling 
for the selection of 882 new tenants 
in a program consisting of 3675 units. 


It’s a Compromise 


Our centralized program is some- 
thing of a compromise in that we 
continue taking applications at the 
project offices instead of in the central 
office. Because the taking of appli- 
cations in the project offices is in- 
cidental, the result lacks something 
of being ideal and is frequently con- 
spicuous by the absence of essential 
data. The procedure, however, does 
minimize the traffic problem in the 
central office in these days of hous- 
ing scarcity and economic stress. 

In all other particulars tenant se- 
lection as a central office responsi- 
bility has eliminated or minimized 
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the shortcomings of the project office 
procedure. The applications are trans- 
mitted to the central office daily. The 
files, which are indexed and 
indexed as to the size of the family, 
degree of need, and income status, pro- 
vide ready reference on the part of 
the tenant selection supervisor. 


cross 


Investigations 


Investigations as to income are 
made by a person competent to in- 
telligently discuss this delicate ques- 
tion with employers. The survey of 
the applicant’s housing conditions is 
made by persons trained to make the 
proper evaluation and recommenda- 
tions. Except for the usual margin 
of human error, we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that families in 
greatest need are being admitted into 
the proper size units with no partial- 
ity being shown in making the selec- 
tion. Each manager is kept supplied 
with a small stock pile of eligible 
approved applications for varying size 
units. 

Expense 

Obviously the expense in operating 
central tenant selection is greater than 
that by projects, where the usual two 
to four persons on the regular office 
staff do the work, but in a large 
program the job, which is abnormal in 
these times, is being competently per- 
formed by a supervisor and an as- 
sistant, plus the help of two home 
service supervisors, who devote part 
time each week to investigating the 
‘applicants’ living conditions. 

Through the inauguration of cen- 
tral tenant selection we have had our 
attention focused upon some of the 
inadequacies as to forms and the 
weaknesses in our technique. Changes 
that have followed have been bene- 
ficial. 






TENANTS MAINTAIN 
GROUNDS IN GOOD 
SHAPE—SAVE MONEY 


Pictorial results of an effective tenant 


maintenance program in action are 
shown below in shots taken at three of 
the fifteen war and low-rent housing 
projects operated by the Housing 
Authority of the County of Beaver, 
Pennsylvania. 

To the left is Van Buren Homes, 
400-unit war housing project in Van 
port, Pennsylvania. According to A. C. 
Edgecombe, Authority Administrator, 
Van Buren Homes has been “consid 
ered by housing officials to be one of 
the most beautiful public housing proj- 
ects in the northeastern states.” The 
project is equipped with a roomy com- 
munity building and large play and 
recreational areas, providing room for 
resident activities without endangering 
the well-kept lawns. Resident-planted 
shrubs and flowers add to the project's 
attractiveness. 

To prevent misunderstanding, Mr. 
Edgecombe notes on the photo's re- 
verse: “Sky darkened for contrast. The 
sun never is clouded here.” 

Dwelling units at Anthony Wayne 
Terrace in Baden, Pennsylvania are 
shown in the center picture. Anthony 
Wayne Terrace is a 250-unit war hous- 
ing project, also tenant-maintained. 

Morado Dwellings, 142-unit low-rent 
project in Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania— 
another shining example of tenant 
maintenance—is pictured at the right. 

According to the Authority’s annual 
report for 1947-48, “tenant maintenance 
has increased materially .. . 
cellent results and at great saving to 
the Authority.” The tenant mainte- 
nance program is under the supervision 
of project management and mainte- 
nance personnel. 

Mr. Edgecombe writes that tenant 
cooperation in maintaining dwelling in- 
teriors, exteriors, and grounds last year 
kept average RM&R costs for 2460 
units, including 240 units. of temporary 
housing, down to $2.92 per unit per 
month, 
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AUSTRALIAN VISITOR COMMENTS ON U. S. HOUSING 


The following letter was addressed to Jacob Crane of 


the Housing and Home Finance Agency and is reproduced 
in the Journat through the courtesy of Mr. Crane. 





During the six weeks I had in the States I managed to 
see a good deal of the country as well as many of the 
housing and planning schemes that have been carried out 
in recent years. There are, of course, many aspects of 
the work that I was not able to see and the impression that 
I formed may be somewhat inaccurate as a consequence. 
The main lack of which I am conscious is that I did not 
see any of the rural housing sponsored by the federal Farm 
Security Administration . . . 

As far as housing and town planning are concerned, the 
things that really impressed me were the greenbelt towns, 
certain of the towns associated with the large construction 
projects, and the achievements of housing the vast migrations 
that took place during the war. In my opinion, the green- 
belt towns compare more than favourably with Welwyn 
Garden City and the embryonic English “new towns,” ex 
cept that they don’t make any local provision for emvloy- 
ment. It seems to me unfortunate that these American “new 
towns” should now be sold off to private landlords; con- 
trolled development appears to be well-nigh impossible under 
private ownership of land and the alienation of Greenbelt, 
Norris, and the other towns may destroy all that good 
planning has already achieved. 

There would be little point in commenting on all the 
things that impressed me favourably by comparison with 
the work of other countries I visited; they are too numerous 
and it would take too long, so I will pass to the things 
about which I think I should be critical. But, before doing 
so, I should say how struck I was by the speed at which 
field operations can be carried out by some of your larger 
building contractors and the resources they show in dealing 
with problems arising from shortage of materials. This 
was very evident at the Park Forest housing scheme near 
Chicago. It is interesting to compare the progress being 
made with this “new town” with that in Britain’s new 
towns. I suspect that Park Forest will be finished before 
some of the English new towns leave the drawing board. 

The thing about which an overseas visitor to America 
can not but help feel critical is the neglected condition of 
low-cost housing. Looking at housing as a whole, I feel 
that the situation reflects a rather surprising lack of social 
consciousness on the part of local and state authorities and 
indeed of the individuals who comprise the more favourably 
situated sections of society from which political representa- 
tion is drawn. This is particularly marked after a study of 
conditions in England, Holland, Denmark, or Sweden. 

So much publicity has been focused on the success of 
the American democracy and the high standard of the way 
of life it engenders that one tends to forget the more bal- 
anced picture that was available in the days of the New 
Deal. The appalling slum conditions in Chicago came as 
a very great shock, even after a visit to the war-damaged 
European countries that are now being rehabilitated by 
Marshall aid. 

In those cases where there is a local appreciation of 
housing needs, effectual action appears to be handicapped 
by the lack of an established housing policy at the state or 
federal level, which makes it impossible for the housing 
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authority to carry out a continuous programme. The spas- 
modic nature of the work makes it difficult for them to 
employ competent staff sufficiently long for it to learn from 
its own mistakes and build up a body of experience neces- 
sary to produce good work. 

The more I saw of the attempts being made by local 
housing authorities, the more important it appeared that 
the state and federal authorities should arrive at a firm, 
long-term policy for housing with a programme for their 
slum clearance and new housing, worked out for at least a 
ten year period. Without this policy, housing authorities 
can not operate effectively, there can be no satisfactory pro 
vision for recruitment and training of labour, industry can 
not regulate the supply of materials without gluts and short 
ages, and there can be no stability in prices. 

I thought that many of the individual housing schemes 
were very good. Some tend to be monotonous because, like 
so much of the work in England, they provide only for one 
type of architectural or building form. From the studies 
I made in England, it is clear that these estates tend to 
be as monotonous socially as they are architecturally. I 
suspect the same may be true in America. Architectural 
variety, of itself, is not sufficient. The only satisfactory solu- 
tion is to provide for a variety of social types and different 
income groups. This diversification would involve a modifi- 
cation of the conditions of eligibility of tenants and the 
abandonment of discrimination as applied to class or income. 
It would require the acceptance of housing as a social service 
with no means test, as in England, or a rent adjusted to in- 
come as we are trying to operate in Australia. 

As far as town and regional planning are concerned, | 
was very impressed with the extent to which the states had 
introduced legislation and proceeded with the establishment 
of state planning boards of one sort or another. I understand, 
however, that most of these boards are composed of so-called 
non-political people, none of whom are in any way respon- 
sible to the community through the medium of elections. 
This procedure seems a little undemocratic, particularly as 
I understand that the membership of these boards seldom 
includes representatives of the salaried or wage-earning sec- 
tions of the community. In my view, planning should be 
the responsibility only of democratically elected individuals 
with the assistance of suitable technical staff. I don’t believe 
that planning should be left to “experts” nor do I hold with 
the view that it should be removed from politics. For this 
reason, I am very impressed with the planning set-up in 
Great Britain. 

Glancing backwards over this letter I fear that it is more 
critical than tactful but I judged you to be a person who 
was not in any particular need of soothing syrup. I seem 
to have dwelt on aspects of your work that invited criticism. 
I hope you will believe me when I repeat that I was very 
impressed, indeed, with most of the work that I saw. 

Grenfell Rudduck, 


Australian National University 


IT’S GO SLOW WITH SNOW BLOW 

Thank you very much for the nice publicity that you 
gave us in the April Journat or Housinc. Our experience 
this past year with our Rotary Snow Blower was not alto- 
gether satisfactory for the following reason—an operator 
would start using the blower early in the morning when the 
temperature was well below freezing; he would be en- 
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thusiastic about the machine. Then the weather would 
warm up and within an hour or so be thawing. Under these 
conditions, the blower does not work satisfactorily. Because 
of this circumstance, we have decided to go slowly with 
the snow blower for the present. 

Rototller, Inc., Troy, New York 


TV PROBLEM HAS GONE FROM BAD TO VERSE 


Vipeo VEXATION 
Television no longer troubles 
The engineer and studio crew, 
But it's put we public housers 
In a temporary stew— 
What to do? 
What to do? 


What to do? 
What to do? 
Antennae majestic, 
How noble their poise. 
Unaware how they've stirred up 
The real estate boys. 
What a noise! 
What a noise! 
What a noise! 
What a noise! 
“Thev mustn't have fur coats, 
No automobile.” 
And now it is video 
Which they would repeal. 
“It’s a steal!” 
“It's a steal!” 
“It’s a steal!” 
“It's a steal!” 
With lance set at full tilt 
Don Realtor charges 
And lo! it’s a windmill 
That receives his barrages. 
Mirages 
Mirages 
Mirages 
Mirages 


For our tenants must prosper, 
It's our purpose in being; 
Must share in advances 

And see things worth seeing; 
Must add to their knowledge 
And add to their wealth 

Then graduate from us 

Sound of mind, in good health. 


Convinced of our purpose we must face unafraid 
The bigoted donkey who always has brayed 

The loudest when staring him right in the eye 
Is the fact that his well is fast running dry. 


Stanley Baruch, 
National Capitol Housing Authority 


HELP WANTED IN MEETING GERMAN HOUSING SHORTAGE 

The critical shortage of housing space in Germany result- 
ing from the destruction of thousands of dwelling units 
during the last war has become a major problem in the 
economic reconstruction program for Western Germany. 

In Land (State of) Wuerttemberg-Baden alone, it is 
estimated that 300,000 dwelling units are now required to 
provide even a minimum of housing facilities for Germans 
whose homes have been destroyed and for the increase in 
population due to the influx of refugees and normal in- 
crease since 1949. With a present ratio of 1.6 persons to a 
room (average 8.75 square meters), conditions are steadily 
growing worse since new construction is lagging. The 
German government for Wuerttemberg-Baden recently ap- 
propriated 75,000,000 DM to be used as a subsidy for a new 
construction, aiming at 12,000 units to be constructed i 
fourteen months, which will provide housing for cael 
mately 50,000 people. 

Present building costs for new construction average 65 
DM ($19.36) per cubic meter. This high cost is due in part 
to outdated construction methods that involve excessive use 
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of materials and labor. It is believed many new develop 
ments in the low-cost housing field in the United States 
have resulted, during the period 1945 to date, from research 
and testing projects, also from the experience gained on 
new construction projects using new construction techniques. 
Information on these new developments would be of great 
value to German architects and engineers. By incorporating 
new designs and new construction methods on low-cost 
housing projects, the cost and construction time for each 
dwelling unit could be lowered. 

Although the solution of the housing problem in Germany 
is basically a German one, it is the function of Military 
Government to aid and assist the new German government 


in every way possible to achieve recovery. The lack of 
housing is impeding the industrial recovery and thereby 
delaying the economic independence of Germany. This 


condition increases the cost to the American taxpayer. 
This office will be very grateful for your assistance in pro 
curing available cost-free materials in the form of publica 
tions, 16mm motion picture, and slides on methods of con 
struction, material handling, and construction eons for 
use by German engineers engaged in low-cost housing design 
and construction. Where possible, we will reciprocate in 
any way by making information on new German construc 


tion materials and methods available to you. 


Due to the urgency of this matter, we shall be very ap 
preciative of an early and favorable reply from your office. 
If your office does not have such material as referred to 
above, perhaps you could pass this letter to the appropriate 
ofhce for such action. 

James H. Campbell, Office of Military 


Government, Stuttgart, Germany. 


outlast ordinary washers 6 to 1 





Thousands of plants, hospitals, schools and colleges, housing 
projects, hotels, utilities and other establishments have 
found the answer to high plumbing maintenance costs in 
modern ‘SEXAUER’ methods, advertised in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST and standard with top-flight main- 
tenance engineers everywhere. 


“EASY-TITE” 300°F. FAUCET WASHERS are a 
featured item in the great ‘SEXAUER’ line of more 
than 2,300 Triple-Wear Replacement Parts and 

tented Precision Tools. Made of DUPON T NEO- 
PREN E and fabric-reinforced like a tire, ‘“EASY- 

TEES" resist absorption and extreme high tem- 
pi ly won't split or mush out “ oa. They 
outlast ordinary faucet washers 6 to 1 








A nearby ‘SEXAUER’ Technician will deliver 
your free copy crammed with helpful illustra- 
tions and velveble dota. Met bring along 

complete i t, explain the copy- 

righted “SEXAUER’ Survey and demonstrate 
many items in which you will be interested as a 
means to better, more economical maintenance. 
No obligation. A postcard will bring him—and 
your free ‘SEXAUER' catalog. Mail it today. 







“VALUABLE 1949 
CATALOG ... 
112 ILLUSTRATED 





J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51, N. Y. 
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FAMILY HOUSING, by Deane G. Carter and 
Keith H. Hinchcliff. 1949. 265 pp. illus. 
$4. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

This book, written by two professors at the 
University of Illinois, deals with housing and 
house planning as it concerns the home 
economist, the home maker, and family mem- 
bers. It is designed as a textbook and refer- 
ence and gives first consideration to planning 
the single-family house, including arrange- 
ment and use of space, functional require- 
ments, and the adaptation of basic problem 
solutions to individual needs. Other related 
topics are discussed but technical detail has 
been avoided. 


To be reviewed. 


“DEAD” LAND: A Study of Chronic Tax 
Delinquency and Abandonment . . . With a 
Program for the Development of Encumbered 
Urban Vacant Land. March 8, 1949. 90 pp. 
plano. illus., maps, charts, tables. Housing 
Authority of the County of Cook, 33 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Believing that “dead” land—land once pre- 
pared for use by subdivision, some of it 
through the installation of streets, sidewalks, 
water mains, sewers, etc., but now vacant and 
unimproved, chronically tax delinquent and 
abandoned—“is more than simply a tax col- 
lection problem, that it is a critical factor in 
retarding community growth and thus a spe- 
cial problem requiring special treatment,” the 
Housing Authority of the County of Cook 
has published this report to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the bad effects of such land use and 
with possible ways of restoring the properties 
to a service beneficial to the community. 

The study covers in detail the extent of tax 
delinquency in Cook County and the direct 
and indirect effects of “dead” land on: costs 
borne by local and county government, serv- 
ice to existing homes, property values, capital 
costs of housing, tax revenues, industry, and 
the metropolis in general. 

To reclaim “dead” land, the Authority 
recommends both a short- and a long-range 
program. The short-term program is aimed 
at immediate action to help fill current housing 
needs and involves the exercise of “quick- 
taking” eminent domain powers by housing 
authorities or land clearance commissions, with 
resale of the land to developers at use value. 
The long-range program for community de- 
velopment includes: (1) the establishment of 
a process of gradual and orderly recapture 
of “dead” land to prevent disorganized de- 
velopment and a collapse of the land market; 
(2) assurance of actual redevelopment under 
sound community planning principles through 
a variety of “dead” land uses, both public and 
private. What is recommended is a_ policy 
under which public ownership of vacant lands 
can be secured through foreclosure or other 
statutory methods, with effective community 
development to be assured through subsequent 
sales. 

Appendices to the study contain a summary 
of procedures employed by Illinois and other 
states for the collection of delinquent real prop- 
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erty taxes; analysis of proposals made by the 
Chicago Bar Association and the City Club 
for solutions to the problem; and a study of 
the impact of real estate tax delinquency upon 
the economies of two Chicago suburbs. 


CURRENT POPULATION REPORTS: CON- 
SUMER INCOME. Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. Series P-60, No. 
5. February 7, 1949. 29 pp. plano. tables. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
bd. Cc. 

Report of income of families and persons 
in the United States for 1947, based on a 
sample survey made in April 1948 of approxi- 
mately 12,000 households in 68 sample areas 
located in 42 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYMPOSIUM ON 
FRONTIERS OF HOUSING RESEARCH, 
Jointly Sponsored by the Committee on Hous- 
ing Research of the Social Science Research 
Council and the University of Wisconsin 
Committee on the Regional Planning Course 
with the support of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Centennial Committee on September 2 
and 3, 1948 at Madison, Wisconsin. Supple- 
ment to “Land Economics.” February, 1949. 
132, pp. $1.50. University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

A complete record of the research sympo- 
sium, including opening remarks by Chair- 
man Richard U. Ratcliff; the welcoming ad- 
dress by the president of the University of 
Wisconsin; a speech by Coleman Woodbury 
on “Richard T. Ely and the Beginnings of 
Research in Urban Land and Housing Eco- 
nomics”; plus four panel discussions (includ- 
ing abstracts of floor discussions) on (1) The 
Neighborhood Concept in Theory and Appli- 
cation; (2) Relationships of Technology and 
Social Research in Housing; (3) Measuring 
Effective Demand in the Housing Market; 





FREE FOR THE ASKING... 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD: Publicly 
Owned Housing in Tennessee, by 
William F. Larsen. The University 
of Tennessee Record, Extension 
Series, November 1948, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 7. 83 pp. University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

An evaluation of the perform- 
ance of local housing authorities 
in Tennessee. Makes important, 
generally applicable observations. 
Deals with lha-city council re- 
lations and lha-federal relations. 
Discusses political implications of 
public housing; also personnel 
standards, salary ranges, operating 
procedures. 

See January 1949 JourRNAL, page 
29, for review. 














(4) Housing Needs and Housing Standards. 
(See July 1948 JournaL, page 181 and De- 
cember 1948 JourNAL, page 309.) 


CONSTRUCTION IN THE WAR YEARS 
1942-45, Employment, Expenditures, and 
Building Volume. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 915. June 16, 1948. 55 cents. 
179 pp., charts, tables. Superintendent’ of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A statistical report showing trends in cop- 
struction activity, particularly during the fopr 
years of World War II. In addition to pre- 
senting the effects of war on the construction 
industry, this report resumes the annual pub- 
lication of a statistical bulletin on construction 
expenditures, employment, and building vol- 
ume, interrupted in 1944 by wartime pressures. 
In addition to summarizing total construction 
activity for the war period, the book reports 
on building trends in cities and urban areas; 
new housing units in nonfarm areas; trends 
in private building construction costs; shifts 
in location of construction activity in wartime. 

¢ 
HHFA TECHNICAL BULLETIN NO. 8. 
Special Issue. January, 1949. 245 pp. plano. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Nor- 
mandy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Collected reprints of a number of articles 
on cost reduction in housing construction and 
related studies that appeared in previous issues 
of the Technical Bulletin and are brought to- 
gether in one publication in connection with 
the economy housing program. The articles 
cover: basement vs. no basement, wood roof 
trusses for small dwellings, insulation, rack- 
ing loads, crawl spaces, fuel consumption, 
planning the house, insulation of concrete 
floors, modular coordination, septic tank stud- 
ies, electrical installation, power tools and 
equipment, and a model bill for a statute 
authorizing adoption of codes by reference. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES, by Joseph E. Kenney 
and John P. McGrail. 1949. $3. 128 pp. 
illus. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 

A manual of instruction in drafting de- 
signed for: (1) students, trainees, and junior 
draftsmen; (2) foremen and tradesmen who 
know how to read blueprints and want to 
know how to make a drawing; (3) build- 
ers and contractors who want to know how 
to prepare simple drawings for everyday 
jobs; (4) estimators who want to learn the 
technical phases of modern building practice. 

Prepared for both classroom use and 
for self-training, the book is based on a 
“step-by-step” method of instruction, be- 
ginning with basic information on the proper 
use of instruments and lettering, and in- 
cluding geometric construction, pictorial draw- 
ing, symbols, schedules, and conventions; 
lessons in concrete wall, brick veneer wall, 
solid brick, and wood frame construction 
indications. 


FIRE RESISTANCE OF STRUCTURAL 
CLAY TILE PARTITIONS, by Harry D. 
Foster, Earl R. Pinkston, and S. H. Ingberg. 
Building Materials and Structures Report 
BMS113. October 29, 1948. 15 cents. 19 pp., 
charts, tables. illus. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Complete data on the performance of 20 
structural clay tile partitions constructed of 
representative commercial materials in three 
different thicknesses and subjected to fire-en- 
durance and hose-stream tests at the National 
Bureau of Standards. 
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ERNEST A. GRUNSFELD, JR., 

a Chicago architect who designed one of the 
Chicago Housing Authority's new relocation 
housing projects, will leave New York on 
May 23 to spend several months in Europe 
studying current housing and town planning 
techniques being used in France, England, 
Italy, Denmark, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
Mr. Grunsfeld is associated with the architec 
tural firm Friedman, Alschuler, and Sincere 
and has long been active in the design of 
large-scale public and private housing devel 
opments. His firm has directed him to bring 
back from his European trip information on 
not only building and site planning methods, 
but data on cooperative and public housing 
financing and administration. 


MRS. LELA HALL, 

Manager of one of the projects of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Seattle and Secre 
tary of NAHO’s Pacific Northwest Regional 
Council, has been nominated as the choice 
for “Seattle’s Woman of Achievement” by 
one of the district Lions Clubs of the city. 


JACOB L. CRANE 

is the author of an article on “Governments 
and the Homes of the People” for the second 
issue of the United Nations Heusing and 
Town and Country Planning bulletin, issued 
in April. Mr. Crane is a Special Assistant to 
the Administrator of the Hous:ng and Home 
Finance Agency and specializes in the as 
sembly of data on housing programs through 
out the world. 


CARL HENRY MONSEES, 

one-tume member of the NAHO staff, is now 
working with a Congressional subcommittee 
under the chairmanship of Representative 
Porter Hardy, Jr., of Virginia. The subcom 
mittee is studying the administrative policies 
and procedures of various executive depart 
ments of the federal government—one of tts 
current assignments being the war housing 
disposition program of the Public Housing 
Administration. 


JOHN G. VAUGHAN, JR. 

has been named Director of Development 
of the Chicago Housing Authority, in charg< 
of all activities relating to the building of 
projects. Mr. Vaughan comes to CHA from 
the position of Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Regional Housing Expediter for 
Veterans’ Affairs in New York City. Prior 
to that assignment, he was Technical Ad 
viser and Director of Field Operations for 
that same agency and, during the war, was 
associated with the National Housing Agency. 


GEORGE E. STEPHAN, 

Executive Director of the Housing Authorities 
of the City of Paso Robles and the County 
of San Luis Obispo, has been elected 1949 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Paso Robles. Mr. Stephan was a member of 
NAHO’'s Board of Governors for the two 
years 1946-1948. 


A. Z. PITTLER, 

formerly manager of Arlington Heights, 
Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed the executive director of 
the Jewish Home for the Aged in Pitts 
burgh. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A73, REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY EXEC- 
UTIVE — LOS ANGELES 

To administer the Community Redevelop 
ment Agency of Los Angeles and plan, organ 
ize, and execute the city redevelopment pro 
gram. Desirable qualifications for the position 
include college graduation with a major in 
business or public administration or related 
subjects; eight years of recent experience (four 
in a responsible administrative post) in pro 
motion and civic organization; in planning 
and development of large-scale subdivisions 
neighborhoods, or housing projects; or in gov 
ernmental planning. Further information and 
application blanks available from the Agency, 
Box 2316 Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, 
California. Closing date for filing is May 31 
Salary—$11,280. 


A74, ASSISTANT HOUSING MANAGER 
~ EAST COAST 

Veterans housing cooperative wants assist 
ant manager tor 750-unit apartment house 
development. Salary—$3500-$5500 


A75, HOUSING MANAGER - 


MIDWEST 


Mutual housing corporation needs manager 


tor 1118-unit housing cooperative. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W83, Male, 29 years HOUSING, PLAN 
NING RESEARCH 

Three years as research housing analyst for 
large local housing authority; previous ex 
perience as research assistant, broadcast analyst 
with Federal Communications Commission, 
and personnel and accounts manager. Edu 
cation: B.A. political science. 


W84, Male, 40 years HOUSING, PLAN- 
NING ADMINISTRATION, RESEARCH 
MIDWEST, NEW ENGLAND 

Housing administration experience includes 
hive years as specialist with federal agency; 
six years in administrative, consultative, and 
technical capacity with state housing agency 
two years as technical director with citizens’ 
group; six months as editor of housing news 
letter. Licensed real estate broker. Education 


M.Sc. geography 
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prefer it. 


ground apparatus. 











BURKE-BUIL 


*BURKE-BUILT CLIMB-A-ROUND 


It is sturdy and strong... all 
surfaces are smooth . . . need 
not be set in concrete. Children 


The Burke-Built line includes: Climb- 
A-Rounds, Swings, Slides, See-Saws, 
Merry-Go-Rounds, Turning Bars, 
Horizontal Ladders and other play- 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG “A” 


THE J. E. BURKE CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


PLAYGROUND 


EQUIPMENT 


for WELL 
PLANNED 


Housing projects need 
playground equipment. 


Play areas can be ar- 
ranged efficiently with 
proper planning. Burke- 
Built playground equip- 
ment is sturdy, safe and 
inexpensive to maintain. 


We will be glad to assist 
you with your planning. 








































Clarksdale Housing Project, shown 
here, is one of four developments 
by the City of Louisville Municipal 


Housing Commission. 


Here’s convincing proof of low maintenance cost 


on General Electric Refrigerators! 


Records of Louisville Housing Commission show yearly maintenance as low as 16¢ per refrigerator 


N. H. Dosker, Administrator of the Municipal Housing 
Commission of the City of Louisville, states: 


“Our Commission has from the 
beginning of its operation kept 
a detailed break-down of all 
maintenance costs on our Public 
Housing Projects. 


“We have 


Refrigerators in each of the 2669 


General Electric 


dwelling units in the four proj- 


ects referred to below. 


“Clarksdale project: 786 General Electric Refrigerators 
installed July, 1940. 


eight-year period— 19¢ per refrigerator per year. 


Average maintenance cost over an 


“Beecher Terrace project: 808 General Electric Refrig- 
erators installed October, 1940. Average maintenance cost 


over an eight-year period—16¢ per refrigerator per year. 


“Parkway Place project: 652 General Electric Refrig- 
erators installed October, 1942. Average maintenance cost 
over a six-year period—16¢ per refrigerator per year. 


“Sheppard Square project: 423 General Electric Refrig- 
erators installed February, 1943. Average maintenance 
cost over a six-year period—22¢ per refrigerator per year.” 


General Electric has the greatest public 
acceptance of any refrigerator 


Largely because of its record for dependability, the Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerator is the refrigerator that surveys 
show to be preferred by the highest percentage of women. 

This is an assurance of its acceptability when installed 
General Electric 


in any housing project. Company, 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


More than 2 million G-E Refrigerators in service ten years or longer 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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The Committee met, pursuant to ad- 
journment, at 10:30 o'clock a.m., the 
Honorable Brent Spence, Chairman, 
presiding. 


Present: Messrs. Spence, Brown, 
Patman, Buchanan, Deane, O’Brien, 
McKinnon, Addonizio, Dollinger, 


Mitchell, O’Hara, Kunkel, Talle, Mc 
Millen, Cole, Hull, and Nicholson. 


The Chairman. The Committee 
will be in order. We will resume the 
hearings on H. R. 4009. 


Our first witness this morning is 
Mr. Lawrence M. Cox, President of 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials. Proceed, Mr. Cox. 


Statement of Lawrence M. Cox, 
President, National Association of 
Housing Officials and Executive 
Director of the Norfolk Redevel- 
opment and Housing Authority 


Mr. Cox. My name is Lawrence M. 
Cox. I am Executive Director of the 
Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, Norfolk, Virginia, and am 
appearing before you as President of 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials. 

The purpose of the Association 1s 
to improve the standards and practices 
of all phases of public administration 
that are related directly to housing. 
It is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organ 
ization, concerned primarily with the 
administrative and operating problems 
of slum clearance, redevelopment, and 
large-scale housing—public and _pri- 
vate. The Association is supported by 
membership dues, by income from 
publication sales and advertising, and 
by grants from foundations interested 
in the advancement of public ad- 
ministration. 


The Association has testified before 
this and other Committees of the 79th 
and 80th Congresses endorsing legis- 
lation similar to that proposed in 
H. R. 4009. On behalf of the As- 
sociation, I also had the opportunity 
of testifying recently before the Hous 
ing Subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on 
S. 138. That bill, as you know, after 
modifications by the Senate Commit- 
tee, passed the Senate last Thursday, 
April 21, as S. 1070. In our testimony 
before the Senate Committee, we made 
a number of suggestions relative to 
Titles I and II that we thought would 
render the bill more effective in achiev- 
ing the objectives of these two titles. 
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These suggestions grew out of de- 
tailed analysis of the bill as intro- 
duced, an analysis that capitalized on 
the extensive operating experience of 
our members in the fields of public 
housing and slum clearance and rede- 
velopment. We were gratified to see 
that Titles I and II of S. 1070, as 
passed by the Senate (with but one 
minor exception to be mentioned 
later), and of H. R. 4009, as intro 
duced in the House of Representatives, 
are both practical and workable from 
an operating standpoint. 

Our position on H. R. 4009, in sum- 
mary is as follows: 


Title I—Slum Clearance and Commu- 
nity Development and Re- 
development 


We endorse the title as written. 


Title II—Low-Rent Public Housing 


We endorse the low-rent public 
housing program as provided in this 
title. We believe that the 1,050,000 
units proposed in H. R. 4009 is a 
more realistic approach to the problem 
of providing decent housing ‘for low- 
income families than is the smaller 
program included in S. 1070. 


Title I1]—Housing Research 

We believe this research program, 
which is designed to improve construc- 
tion materials and techniques directed 
toward the reduction of housing costs, 
including construction and operating 
costs, and the improvement of hous- 
ing standards, is an essential part of a 
national housing policy and program. 
In this connection, we are especially 
pleased with the recognition in Section 
507 of this bill of the need for a 
housing census as a part of the decen 
nial population census. 


Title [V—Farm Housing 

We heartily endorse the provision 
of aids for farm housing. However, 
we do not feel that the Association’s 
experience adequately qualifies it as a 
specialist in this particular field. We 
understand that others who are more 
closely acquainted with the farm hous 
ing problem have testified with par 
ticular emphasis on this title. 


Title V—Miscellaneous Provisions 

We believe that we are not in the 
best position to give this Committee 
an opinion on the miscellaneous pro 
visions found under Titlh V. How 
ever, without taking a position on the 
rest of Section 502, we applaud so 


much of that section as amends the 
National Banking Act by permitting 
commercial banks to purchase for their 
own accounts, without limitation, se- 
curities of local public housing agencies 
and redevelopment agencies. 

I might say in passing that this is 
certain to broaden the market for the 
notes and bonds of the local agencies. 


Mr. Rains. back to your 
“However, without taking 
a position on the rest of Section 502, 
we applaud so much of that section 
as amends the National Banking Act 
by permitting commercial banks to 
purchase for their own accounts, with 
out limitation, securities of local pub- 
lic housing agencies and redevelop- 
ment agencies’ —presently, under the 
commercial banks 
purchase these securities 
from the local public housing agencies? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, they are, but under 
an interpretation by the Comptroller 
of the Currency that purchasing power 


Going 
statement: 


present law, are 
eligible to 


is restricted to 10 per cent of their 
capital and surplus, I believe. 


Mr. Rains. In other words, you feel 
if the banks had the opportunity to 
purchase these securities, such as they 
have the opportunity to purchase mu- 
nicipal bonds and things of that kind, 
that it would broaden the market and 
would mean that we would get a 
better price for the bonds of the local 
housing authorities; is that what you 


Sayr 


Mr. Cox. Well, I am not sure that 
| am asking for the same powers that 
they have with regard to municipal 
bonds, because I am not sure just 
what those powers are. But I do feel 
that this provision, which lifts the 10 
per cent restriction on our securities, 
would make it possible for the market 
to be broadened, yes, sir. 


The Chairman. 


I think that 10 per 


cent restriction covers all obligations. 
Mr. Cox. 


Mr. Rains. Well, I agree with you 
thoroughly, if I understand what you 
say, that the banks should certainly 
have the opportunity to purchase these 
securities, because we do not want to 
limit the ability to sell them just to 
the bondholders. We would like the 
banks to have an equal competition. 
I think competition would be good 
for the sale of securities, do you not 
think so? 


Mr. Cox. 


I do not know for sure. 


Yes, sir, I do. Now, I 


think it ought to be clear, Mr. Con 




















that the banks can now 
purchase these securities, but only to 
the extent of 10 per cent of their 
capital and surplus. This would lift 
that 10 per cent restriction. Title 502 
does other things but we are not relat 
to them. 


gressman, 


ing our testimony 


So far as state bank 
ing institutions are concerned, they 
are still restricted by state regulations? 


Vr. Cox. 


Mr. Buchanan. 


I would assume so. 


Mr. Buchanan. That possibly 
would not bring them within the 


sphere of Section 502, due to these 
state regulations. 


Mr. Cox. 1 would assume that ts 
true, sir. 

Mr. Rains. Let me ask a question 
there. Is that limitation placed on 


them by the Banking Act of 1933, 


Mr. Chairman? 


I do not think so. 
I think that is a ruling of the Comp 
troller of the Currency, is it not? 

Mr. Cox. 
ing law. 

The They claim the 
reason they do not purchase them is 
the the bank 
examiners. I believe that is the atti- 
tude of the banks. 

Mr. Cole. Mr. Chairman, | 
say that I agree with the principle 
but we are amending the Banking 
Act and I think this Committee should 
hear some statement on the other side, 
on the part of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. He may have some reasons 
that are not apparent. 

The There have been 
some witnesses who have expressed a 
desire to testify and we have told 
them we will hear them. There will 
be testimony on the subject. 


Who Are Commissioners? 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Cox, I have to 
leave very shortly and | want to ask 
a question or two, if | may. I know 
Mr. Cox, Mr. Chairman, and he is 
Director of the Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority in Norfolk. I 
want you to tell us, Mr. Cox, since 


The Chairman. 


Yes, in the light of exist 
Chairman. 


because of attitude of 


would 


Chairman. 


you are at the grass roots, so to speak, 
of the Housing Administration, about 
the make-up of the various housing 
authorities. I know the make-up in 
my own territory. But who composes 
the local housing authority, for in- 
stance, in your home town? 

Mr. In my home town, and 
I think our housing authority is typi 
cal of the average, the Chairman, Mr. 
Charles L. Kaufman, is an attorney, 
dealing principally in the field of cor 
poration law. He is a director of our 


Co x. 








largest bank, he is a director of our 
largest building and loan association, 
he is interested, as a director, in the 
business 


management of newspapers, 


radio stations, a number of retail and 
establishments, 
industries. He is 
cipient of the Distinguished Service 


Medal, as Norfolk’s 


annual award given in recognition of 


wholesale mercantile 


and several the re 


first citizen, an 


outstanding service to the community. 
Our Mr. C. W. 
Grandy, is president of our 


Vice-Chairman, 
Associa 
tion of Commerce, a member of our 
planning commission, an attorney by 
training but is not engaged in the 
practice of law—he is a bank director 


and about our largest individual 
property owner in the community. He, 
the Distinguished 
Service Medal for outstanding contri 


the 


too, has receiv ed 


butions to community and is a 


civic leader. 
Mr. David Pender, another commis 


He 


other 


sioner, is a wholesale food broker. 
is interested in a number of 
business enterprises, is a bank director, 


He 


the re 


and is a large property owner. 


too, at one time, has been 


cipient of our award as the outstand 


ing citizen in the community. He is 
a leader in his church—the Presby 
terian Church—and he, at one time, 
was president of our Community 


Chest, as were Mr. Kaufman and Mr. 
Grandy. 
member is 


Our fourth Mr. 


E. Etheridge, president of one of our 


James 


largest real estate firms, and an out 
standing business and civic leader in 
the community. 

Our fifth Mr. 
H. Willcox, who is a member of one 
re ss a 


member 1s Thomas 
of our leading law firms. 
lay leader of the Episcopal Church in 
Tidewater, Virginia. He is interested 


in a number of civic and_ business 
enterprises in 
makes a_ substantial 


the public welfare. 


our community and 


contribution to 


That is the make-up of our com 


mission, sir, and in my experience, 
that make-up, I would say, is typi 
cal of the average commission through 
out the country. In my statement, to 
the end, | tabulation 
showing the occupations of some 2400 
commissioners throughout the country. 
With the permission of the Chairman, 
I should like to give you that tabu 
lation. 


wards have a 


Of the 2414 mmussioners representing 
some 480 housing authorities, 49 per cent 
of them, or 1187. are drawn from busine 
banking, and industr 50 per cent, approxi 
mately 

19 ner « » £ ’ 


. —— ofession medi 


cal, legal. and so forth 





1S per cent trom wage earners and labor 
ofhicials 

6 per cent trom public officials and avi 
leaders 

> per cent trom tarmer ind tarm organ 
ization and 6 per cent from other occu 
pations 

Mr. Rains. In other words, the 


make up ot the Various housing au 
thorities in the country completely re 


futes this reckless statement sometimes 


made that they are communistic, 
socialistic, and so forth, do you not 
think? 

Mr. Cox Without any question, 
sir 

Vr. Rains That is all, Mr. Chair 
man. 

The Chairman. You may proceed 


with your statement, Mr. Cox. 
Vr. Cox 


represent our general endorsement ot 


The foregoing comments 


H. R. 4009. However, there are three 
aspects ol Titles I and II that re 
fect so sharply the operating experi 
ences of our members that I should 
like briefly to advert to them. These 
points are, (a) the veterans preter 


ences, (b) the confining of tenants to 


families of low income, and (c) local 


autonomy. 


Veterans Preference 
Perhaps no place in the bill is there 
the close relation 


clearer evidence of 


ship between Titles I and II than in 
Section 202, which sets forth the pre 
ferences in the selection of tenants in 
the public low-rent housing projects. 
This interrelationship flows from the 
facts that under Title I there must be 
a feasible method for relocating the 
families displaced by slum clearance 
and redevelopment projects and that 
much of the present housing in slum 
clearance areas is occupied by low 
income families who, if displaced, 
would have no place to go except pub 
lic housing projects. It is obvious, 
that the 
Title I depends to a considerable ex 


tent not only on the quantity of new 


therefore, effectiveness of 


public housing available but also on 
the preferences extended for occupancy 
We 
consequently especially pleased 
the way Section 202 is worded, for it 
that 
housing 


in the new public housing. are 


with 
families dis 


clearly recognizes 


placed by low-rent projects 


and public slum clearance and re 
development projects are entitled to 
first priority for admission to the low 
rent housing projects aided by Title 
II. As among such displaced families, 
the section appropriately requires that 
first preference be given to families of 
disabled second 


veterans, preference 


to families of other veterans and serv- 





ice men, and third, to displaced non- 
veterans and their families. 


Income Limits 


The second point to which I should 
like to invite your especial attention 
is that under this bill, public housing 
will be provided only for families of 
low income. We feel we possess a large 
measure of competence on this sub- 
ject because members of our Associ- 
ation have had extensive experience in 
the operation of low-rent housing 
projects under the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937. On the basis of this 
experience and in the light of the 
language of H. R. 4009, we are com- 
pletely satisfied that the public hous- 
ing projects built under that bill will 
(a) provide housing only for low-in 
come groups, (b) not compete with 
standard private housing, and (c) 
house low-income families who are in 
most urgent need of housing. 


We need not go beyond two sections 
of the bill to find the language that 
sets up clearly and unmistakably a 
prohibition against this housing serv- 
ing any group other than the low- 
income group and for the absolute 
protection to private enterprise against 
competition by the public housing 
program. 


Section 201 reads, in part, as follows: 

“(b) the Authority shall not make 
any contract for loans (other than 
preliminary loans) or for annual con- 
tributions pursuant to this Act with 
respect to any low-rent housing project 
initiated after March 1, 1949... (ii) 
unless the public housing agency has 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
the Authority that a gap of at least 
20 per centum has been left between 
the upper rental limits for admission 
to the proposed low-rent housing and 
the lowest rents at which private en- 
terprise unaided by public subsidy is 
providing (through new construction 
and available existing structures) a 
substantial supply of decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing toward meeting the 
need of an adequate volume thereof.” 

Then, in Section 206, we find the 
following: 

“The dwellings in low-rent housing 
as defined in this Act shall be avail- 
able solely for families whose net 
annual income at the time of admis- 
sion, less an exemption of $100 for 
each minor merber of the family 
other than the head of the family 
and his spouse, does not exceed five 
times the annual rental (including the 
value or cost to them of water, elec- 
tricity, gas, other heating and cook- 
ing fuels, and other utilities) of the 


dwellings to be furnished such fami- 
lies.” 

From these two sections, it is obvi- 
ous that the bill provides adequately 
for the restriction of admission to 
public housing facilities to families in 
the low-income group. It is clearly 
provided that the ceiling rental pay- 
able by tenants admitted to public 
housing must be at least 20 per cent 
below the floor of private enterprise 
and that no family may be admitted 
whose income exceeds five .times the 
rental (less certain minor exemptions 
provided for in Section 206). 

As a further safeguard, most state 
statutes under which local housing 
authorities are established limit the 
local agencies to the acceptance of low- 
income families. For example, similar 
to the laws of many other states, the 
Virginia State Housing Authority’s 
Law restricts eligibility to “persons 
of low income” (see Section 10 of the 
State law); and this term is defined 
in Section 3 (j) as “persons of fami- 
lies who lack the amount of income 
which is necessary (as determined by 
the authority undertaking the housing 
project) to enable them, without fi- 
nancial assistance to live in decent, 
safe and sanitary dwellings without 
overcrowding.” 


In addition to the roregoing, other 
provisions of Section 201 require that 
every public housing agency must fix 
maximum income limits for the admis- 
sion and for continued occupancy of 
families in the public housing projects 
and that there must be a finding that 
the family, at the time of admission, 
lived in unsafe housing. Thus, by 
virtue of the requirements (a) that 
eligible families must be families who 
are in the lowest income group; (b) 
that eligible families must be those who 
can not afford to pay enough to cause 
private enterprise in the locality to 
provide an adequate supply of decent 
homes for their use: (c) that there 
must be a gap of at least 20 per cent 
between upper rental limits for ad 
mission and the lowest rents at which 
private enterprise is providing a sub- 
stantial supply of decent housing; (d) 
that eligible family income can not 
exceed five times the rent; (e) that 
the public housing agency must fix 
maximum income limits for the ad- 
mission and for the continued occu- 
pancy of families; (f) that each family, 
at the time of its admission, actually 
lived in an unsafe, unsanitary, or over- 
crowded dwelling, or was to be dis- 
placed by another low-rent project or 
by a public slum clearance or rede- 
velopment project, or actually was 


without housing, and (g) that the local 
agency must demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of the government that there 
is a need for such low-rent housing 
that is not being met by private en- 
terprise, it is eminently clear that 
under the United States Housing Act, 
as amended by Title II of H. R. 4009, 
only families of low income will be 
eligible. 

In support of our contention that 
this bill will actually serve the needy, 
we invite your attention to other por- 
tions of Section 201 of H. R. 4009, 
which provide (1) against any dis- 
crimination in tenant selection of 
families whose incomes are derived 
from public assistance and (2) that 
in selecting families for admission, 
not only must the families be needy, 
but preferences must be given to 
families whose need is the most urgent. 
Furthermore, in order to make dwell 
ings in public housing continuously 
available to families of low income, 
the bill requires periodic re-exami- 
nation of the incomes of the families 
already admitted and provides that 
any families whose incomes have risen 
beyond the approved limits shall be 
required to move from the project. 

Certainly this title, which reflects 
the experience gained in operating 
low-rent programs since the enactment 
of the Housing Act of 1937, embodies 
every necessary and practical provision 
that will assure to the nation that its 
low-rent housing program will serve 
low-income families in the most urg- 
ent need. 


Local Autonomy 


I come now to the final point—the 
locally autonomous nature of both the 
slum clearance and the housing pro- 
grams. As I stated earlier, our As 
sociation is particularly concerned 
with the public administration phase 
of these programs and on the basis 
of the extensive experience of our 
members, I am prepared to state cate 
gorically that the success of a public 
housing program and a slum clearance 
program will vary with the degree of 
local autonomy that obtains in the 
planning, initiation, construction, and 
operation of the projects. We recog- 
nize that there is a place for the 
exercise, by the federal government, 
of a large measure of jurisdiction; the 
local agencies for whom I speak are 
not insensitive to the .value of the 
technical assistance that the federal 
government is able to make available 
to the localities. Nor do we question 
that degree of control that the federal 
government as a lender of money and 
a grantor of contributions, must legiti 











mately exert for its protection as a 
financial agent and for its concern 
with seeing that the limitations pre- 
scribed by Congress are faithfully ob- 
served. But we are equally satisfied 
that there is a large field in which the 
localities—the public housing authori 
ties or agencies, the redevelopment 
agencies, the state legislatures, and the 
local bodies—must be free 
to make decisions in the light of the 
peculiar needs and circumstances of 
the locality. This conclusion flows not 
only from the recognized fact that 
decisions affecting localities are best 
made within the localities but also from 
the rather that 
the needs and circumstances of a lo 
cality are better known to it than by 
any central federal agency. 


governing 


obvious assumption 


For these reasons, we strongly sup- 
port the many provisions in H. R. 
4009 that are calculated to make cer- 
tain that the localities, whether it is 
the governing body or the local public 
housing or redevelopment agency, 
must have the initial responsibility for 
making all decisions from the time it 
is determined there shall be a project 
through the actual operation of such 
a project. The peculiar strength of 
the public housing and slum clearance 
programs in this country lies in this 
framework: that the federal govern- 
ment neither builds nor operates a 
single project and that the locality 
can not evade or avoid its responsibility 
for initiating any program. Inci- 
dentally, it is for this reason that we 
have certain reservations with respect 
to an amendment that was added to 
S. 1070 by the Senate last week under 
which public hearings are required 
before any land can be acquired under 
the slum clearance and_ redevelop 
ment title. We believe that whether 
or not hearings should be held or what 
land should be acquired is a matter 
that should be determined by the lo 
cality in the light of its own practices 
on similar matters and not one which, 
if contrary to local practice, should be 
forced on the locality by the federal 
government. 

If, for example, a locality has been 
in the practice of avoiding public an 
nouncement of the location of pro 
posed public works out of a fear that 
such an announcement before actual 
acquisition of land would lead to land 
speculation and the consequent pres- 
sures to select one site against another, 
then, we see no reason why the federal 
government should require that such 
a locality should abandon that practice 
in the case of a slum clearance site. 

We believe that H. R. 4009 con- 
tains sufficient safeguards as to local 


governing body approval of a rede- 
velopment plan and, for ourselves, we 
have sufficient confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the localities in stating that 
Title I of H. R. 4009 
workable ttle 
sponding title in S. 


represents a 
than the 
1070 as it passed 
the Senate with its public hearings re 
quirement. 


more corre 


mentioned our 
firm conviction that the local public 


I have previously 
agencies or authorities are equipped to 
handle the problems 
from initiation through operation. It 


wide range ol 
occurs to me that since these authori 
ties act through 
might be 
diversified 


individuals, you 
interested in knowing the 
composition ol local 


authorities. The membership of a local 


these 


housing authority generally consists of 
five members appointed by their chief 
executive of the locality from business, 
professional, and civic leaders of the 
community. 
that a made of the 
interests of commissioners of housing 
authorities 
breakdown: 


It is interesting to note 
recent tabulation 


revealed the following 


Occupation Number Percentag 


Business, Banking and 


Industry 1187 19% 
Professions 454 19% 
Wage Earners aad Labor 

Officials 374 15% 
Public Officials and Civic 

Leaders 147 1% 
Farmers and Farfn Or 

ganizations 111 5% 
Miscellaneous 141 6% 

Total 2414 100% 


that the 
National Association of Housing Of 
ficials is grateful for the opportunity 


In closing, may I say 


afforded it by the Committee to pre 
sent this testimony. We are confident 
that the Committee recognizes the twin 
problems of slum clearance and low 
rent housing as among the most criti 
cal domestic issues facing us today and 
that the give H. R. 
4009 the speedy and favorable consid 
eration that that bill deserves. 

The Thank you very 
much for your statement, Mr. Cox. We 
appreciate the views of the organiza 
tion for which you speak. It has been 
very helpful. 


Committee will 


Chairman 


Are there any questions? 
Mr. Deane. Mr. 
The Chairman. Mr. 
Mr. Deane. 


Chairman. 
Deane. 


How many people are 


housed in your public housing 
projects? 
Mr. Cox. In Norfolk we do not 


have a large public housing program. 
We are typical of the average commu 
nity. We have one development that 


families, which is devoted 
still 
families, has not 


houses 230 


to low-rent use; a second, sery 


ing Navy enlisted 
been converted. 
Mr. Deane. Where 


people living before this development 


were _ these 


Was put into use? 

Mr. Cox. 
was converted from its temporary use 
1946, there 


When this dev clopment 


serving war workers—in 


were then 58 families out of those 
living there eligible to remain. All 
ot the other families have since been 


replaced by low-income families moved 


from Norfolk’s slums. 

Mr. Deane Slums in the sense of 
what? 

Mr. Cox. In the sense that the units 


in which they were living were sub 


standard, which, of course, as you 
know, was a requirement of the Unit d 
States Housing Act of 1937, 


which that project 
M Deane. 


charge compare with the 


under 
was financed. 


How does the rent you 


rent that was 


charged before? In general, that is. 

Vy Cox. The rent that was 
charged before is not a factor of major 
consideration to us, because the rent 
charged before, of course, was the 
rent that was charged for a sub 


standard house. Our concern in fixing 


rents is to make certain not that we 


do not compete with substandard 
housing but that we do not compete 
with standard housing in the commu 
nity. So all of our well be 


low the rents charged in our commu 


rents are 


nity for standard housing, on the pri 
market. 
Mr. Deane. 


members of 


vate 


You mentioned certain 
who 
Do they 
look upon this particular unit as in 
direct 


your commission 


own considerable real estate. 
competition with their private 
interests ? 
Mr. Cox. 
I do not 


continue’ to 


No, Sir, they 


bel 1eve 


do not or 


they would elect to 


serve, under oath, as 


commiussioners of a housing authority. 


hold 


Ww hile 


To begin with, I know of no 
ings that these gentlemen have 
know of no 
that 
represent substandard housing. 


Mr. What is the 


mate income of the 


they own real estate, I 


holdings that they have would 


Deane. approxi 


annual families 


in this project? 


Mr. Cox. Based on a complete re 
examination dated April 9 of this year, 
the average total family income of 
the 228 families that were found to 


be eligible to remain there is $159] 


Mr. Deane They are permament 
residents of the Norfolk area, are they? 





Mr. Cox. We look on them as 
such, yes, sir. 


Mr. Deane. What are you doing 
about the over-income families? 


Mr. Cox. We are evicting those, 
sir. We have been re-examining the 
incomes, in that development, about 
every six months and each time that 
we re-examine, we find a_ limited 
number of families whose income has 
increased beyond the limits for con 
tinued occupancy and they are forced 
to move. Two families were found to 
be in that category on the April 9 re- 
examination. 


Mr. Deane. | have heard it said 
that this particular system of public 
housing is developing a political sys 
tem that will perpetuate certain groups 
in office, in this way: that local hous 
ing officials are becoming more or less 
commissars to control the thinking, 
the living conditions, the _ political 
philosophy, and the general social 
behavior of these people and that a 
perpetuation of this type of program 
throughout the country is, in other 
words, socialistic. Would you wish 
to comment on that general observa 
tion? 

Mr. Cox. Well, sir, it is so far 
beyond the actual practice —I have 
heard the same statement made 
that it is absolutely ridiculous. If you 
were to see the list of diverse occu 
pations of the people, for instance, 
occupying our project, you would see 
that there was clearly no effort made 

clearly no indication that there is 
any exercise of control or political in 
fluence of any kind over the tenants in 
a public housing project. 

I know, in my experience, of no 
justification for that complaint. 


Mr. Deane. Do you look upon this 
housing unit as having lifted the 
standard of living, morally, spiritually, 
or otherwise to contribute socially to 
the Norfolk area? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, there is no doubt 
about it and we have statements to 
that effect from the health department, 
from the agencies dealing with social 
welfare in the community, from the 
juvenile court—all of which were 
testified to in a statement made by 
the Mayor of Norfolk filed for the 
record in connection with the debate 
on S. 1070 before the Senate. I would 
be glad to read it to you, if you wish. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much, 
sir. 

The Chairman. Are all the public 
housing units, comparable units, 
rented for the same amount. 


Mr. Cox. Do you mean comparable 
in size? 


The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. No, sir, the rent of the 
unit is based on the ability of the resi 
dent to pay and there are many in 
stances, in a low-rent housing project, 
where a family living in a four-bed 
room unit is paying less rent than a 
family living in a one-bedroom unit, 
because of relative ability to pay. 
Under the law, as you know the 
present law—we must take the family 
income into consideration in fixing the 
rent and we think that is entirely ap 
propriate. 

The Chairman. To what extent 1s 
there a diversity in rents? Is there a 
very great diversity in the rents they 
pay? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, a very great di 
versity, because we dip down to the 
very lowest income. Therefore, there 
is a very wide range of incomes; with 
that wide range of incomes there 1s 
commensurate wide range of rents, 
with the top rent, however, still being 
well below the rents charged for 
standard housing in the community. 

The Chairman. lf you did not 
operate within that range, you would 
not be able to help the people of the 
community? 

Mr. Cox. That is right. 

The Chairman. Are there further 
questions? 

Mr. Cole. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cole. How long has Norfolk 
had this project? 

Mr. Cox. This project was built in 
1942 and was, for obvious reasons, in 
effect, loaned to the war effort. 

Mr. Cole. Was it originally a pub 
lic housing project? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, it was built with 
United States Housing Act of 1937 
funds. 

Mr. Cole. How much per year are 
you receiving in contributions? 

Mr. Cox. On that development? 

Mr. Cole. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. This year we will re- 
ceive something in the neighborhood 
of $30,000. 

Mr. Cole. That will be used for 
what? 


Mr. Cox. That will be used to sup 
plement the rents paid by the families 
there, which rents represent their 
ability to pay, so as to provide the Au 
thority with the funds necessary to 
meet the annual cost of operating that 
project, including the debt service re- 





quirements. 


Mr. Cole. Are you amortizing the 
capital investment? 


Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 
Vr. Cole. 


Mr. Cox. That project is on a 59 


At what rate? 


year amortization schedule. 

Mr. Cole. And it contains how 
many units? 

Mr. Cox. Two hundred and thirty 
in that development, sir. 

Mr. Cole. Do you anticipate that 
your annual contributions will in 
crease or decrease? 

Vr. Cox. They can not increase. 

Vr. Cole. They are at the maxi 
mum now? 

Vir. Cox. They are at the maxi 
mum now. That being the first pub 
lic housing development that we had 
available in our community —it is a 
Negro housing development we are 
dipping into the very lowest income 
group among our slum dwellers. 

Mr. Cole. 
ing your maximum contributions and 
that, I think, frankly, is one of the 
fine purposes of this program. One 


Apparently you are us- 


of my big objections to the program is 
that they are not doing that, they are 
not providing for the lowest income 
groups, but are providing for groups 
who have no business in these hous 
ing projects. 

Vr. Cox. Mr. Cole, you say they 
are providing tor groups that have no 
business in them? 

Mr. Cole. Yes. 

Vr. Cole. Do you refer to the 
United States Housing Act projects? 

Mr. Cole. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. I am satisfied, sir, that, 
in the main, the reverse is true, that, 
in the main, they are providing, 
throughout the country, for the groups 
for which they were intended to pro 
vide. There may be exceptional cases 
in certain communities where some 
high-income families still remain in 
the project. 

Mr. Cole. Ot course, it is a ques- 
tion of definition and interpretation 
of what you mean and what I mean 
by the type of people that should be 
given assistance. You anticipate, of 
course, that there will be additional 
low-rent housing constructed in your 
community? 

Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cole. What do you anticipate 
will be the maximum need, in your 
community? 

Mr. Cox. I would rather talk in 
terms of minimum need, sir. 











Mr. Cole. Well, you may, but I 
would rather talk in terms of maxi- 
mum. 


Mr. Cox. At the present ume we 
are conducting, with funds made avail- 
able by our city council, a complete 
survey of the housing needs and the 
housing conditions in the City of Nor- 
folk, which will be a part of a hous 
ing and redevelopment program for 
the community, and until that is com- 
pleted, I am not in a positioin to give 
a responsible estimate of the maximum 
need. 


Mr. Cole. What is the population 
of Norfolk? 

Mr. Cox. Approximately 220,000. 

Mr. Cole. It is quite an industrial- 


ized city, is it not? You have some 
considerable industry there? 

Mr. Cox. We have some industry. 
Our principal industry is the United 
States Navy. 

Mr. Cole. Yes. Those people, of 
course, are not eligible or do you have 
any government employees in the 


project? 
Mr. Cox. Yes, we do. 
Mr. Cole. You do? 


Mr. Cox. We have, | believe, 18 
employees of the United States Naval 
operating base living in that project, 
whose incomes are below the ceiling 
for the project. 

Mr. Cole. In that connection, 230 

families is quite a small proportion of 
the population, is it not? 
We are satis- 
fied that the minimum needs in the 
City of Norfolk will reach 3000 and 
above. 

Mr. Cole. 


Mr. Cox. Yes, sir, families, and 
absolute minimum. 

Mr. Cole. Is that exceptional? 

Mr. Cox. Well, I doubt it, sir. I 
asked some of the communities 
around the country to give me some 


Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 


Families? Minimum? 


indication of what their needs were 
and I have received in the last 48 
hours a number of telegrams and 
letters from the various housing au- 
thorities and I have them all here. | 
do not wish to burden the record 
with all of them but I would be glad 
to read any of them to you. 

Mr. Cole. 1 do not believe they 
would help particularly, do you? 

Mr. Cox. Well, they clearly indi- 
cate that the Norfolk situation is by 
no means an exception. 

Mr. Nicholson. How much would 
you estimate it would cost to take 
care of the slums of Norfolk? What 
did you say the population was, again? 


Mr. Cox. Approximately 220,000. 
Estimates range from 215,000 to 240,- 
000. 

Mr. Nicholson. And what would 
you estimate it would cost to clear 
out the slums of Norfolk? 

Mr. Cox. 1 do not have an estimate 
on that as yet, sir. As I explained to 
Mr. Cole, we are in the process now of 
preparing a redevelopment and hous 
ing program for the community, with 
the aid of a consulting firm engaged 
with funds made available by the city 
council to the Housing and Rede 
velopment Authority and when that 
study is completed, we shall then have 
a better knowledge of the problem 
ot cost. 


Mr. Nicholson. 


Mr. Cox. Not in terms of dollars 
and cents, sir. I know this, that, based 
on the 1940 housing census, there were 
some 15,000 out of the then 38,000 
dwelling units in Norfolk that were 
substandard for one or more causes. 
Nine out of 11 of our Negro houses 
and one out of four of our white 
houses. 

Mr. Nicholson. Well, the colored 
population in Norfolk is pretty heavy, 
is it not? 

Mr. Cox. At that time it was about 
a third of the population. Today it 
is a little less. It would be approxi 
mately the same, I would say. We do 
not have a current census on that. 

Mr. Buchanan. How many col 
ored families are in this project? 

Mr. Cox. Two hundred and thirty 

they are all colored in this project. 

Mr. Brown. During the war were 
not the prevailing rents in the City 
of Norfolk rather high? 

Mr. Cox. During the war Norfolk 
was under rent control, as, I believe, 
most communities affected as much 
as we were by the war effort were. 
The prevailing rents in the commu 
nity were not much higher than they 
were prior to the war because of that 
reason. We were an area that had 
a very 


You have no idea? 


heavy concentration of war 


activity. 

Mr. Brown. 1 know some people 
complained to me that they were pay 
ing higher rents there than anywhere 
in the United States except Washing 
ton. That was reported to my by 
people who worked there during the 
war. While they received good wages, 
at the same time their rent was so 
high that their real wages were not 
so high. 

Mr. McKinnon. Mr. Cox, how do 
go about about determining this 20 per 
cent differential? Suppose the Public 


wanted to 
set up, in a community, a project and 


Housing Administration 
they had to prove that their project 
would maintain this 20 per cent dif 
ferential. How do you go about that? 

Mr. Cox. Under the present law 
there is no requirement for that dif 
ferential. Under H. R. 4009 there 1s. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is what I 


mean. 


Mr. Cox As I understand the law, 
sir, you would go about it by deter 
mining the floor of private enterprise, 
first, which would be the minimum 
rent at which private enterprise was 
providing an adequate supply of de 
cent housing in the community. Then, 
you would establish the maximum .. . 

Mr. McKinnon. Well, right there, 
how do you determine that floor of 
private enterprise availability? 

Mr. Cox. 


formation of what is charged in terms 


On the basis of factual in 


of rents in the community, which, in 
any community, local people can very 
easily obtain. 

Mr. McKinnon. Woes that not vary 
an awful lot? How do you establish a 
mean? 


Mr. Cox. You mean vary within 
the community? 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. Take a given 
community, for example. You will find 
a great variation in rents. One place 
may rent for $20 a month, another 
for $40, another for $50. How much 
availability do you have to have to es 
tablish that floor that private enterprise 
serves? How do you draw the line? 
How do you determine it? 

Vr. Cox. Well, you determine it, 
as I understand the language of the 
Act, by using your best judgment and 
so arrive at the minimum not the 
average, but the minimum — at which 
private enterprise is furnishing an ade 
quate supply. Then, you would apply 
the 20 per cent factor to that minmum 
hgure. I do not think the Act is in 
tended to give you the privilege of ar 
riving at the average rent for decent 
private housing in the community. 
And I think appropriately so. 

Mr. McKinnon. Do you not think 
that you would, to a certain degree, 
prevent low-income housing construc 
tion, because in almost every commu 
nity you can find very low rents here 
and there, for a three- or four-room 
house? 

Mr. Cox. I! think that whatever 
you found in the community would 
control. And if a community is pro 
viding a substantial — here is the way 
the law reads: “at which private enter 


prise, unaided by public subsidy, is 





providing through new construction 
and available existing housing, a sub 
stantial supply of decent, safe, and sani 
tary housing towards meeting the need 
of an adequate volume thereof.” If pri- 
vate enterprise were providing a sub- 
stantial supply of standard housing 
at very low rents, rents within the 
means of low-income families, then, 
there would be no need in that com 
munity for a 
housing 


subsidized low rent 
program. I do not know 
of any community, however, where 
that situation exists today. 

Mr. McKinnon. Do you think the 
limit set up in the bill, of $2500 cost 
of construction per room, is realistic? 

Mr. Cox. I think it is realistic, sir 
— $2500, as I understand it, has the 
effect of the absolute ceiling. The 
practical ceiling is $1750 per room, 
and the Administrator is given a lati 
tude here, so that under exceptional 
circumstances he may exceed that by 
as much as $750. 

Mr. McKinnon. 
enough? 

Mr. Cox. I believe it is, sir. I be- 
lieve it is a realistic figure. 

Mr. McKinnon. That is all. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman. 


Do you think it is 


The Chairman. Mr. O'Hara. 


Mr. OHara. Mr. Cox, you have 
emphasized, in your testimony, that 


the enactment of this legislation will 
help needy families. The needy fami- 
lies that would be helped include both 
white and Negro families, I presume. 


Mr. Cox. Yes, sir. 


Mr. OHara. Have you any estimate 
to give as to the percentage of needy 
Negro families that would be helped 
by the enactment of this legislation? 


Mr. Cox. Well, ix the past experi- 


ence, the experience under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, is an in 
dication, the percentage of needy Ne 
gro families helped by this law is 
greater, far greater, than the _per- 
centage of Negro population to the 
white population of the country — 
and that, I might say, is especially 
true in the southern states. 


Mr. O'Hara. At the present time, 
what is the percentage of Negro tenants 
in public housing projects? 

Mr. Cox. Sir, I do not have that 
figure. I would be delighted to get it 
and submit it to you. I do not have 
it with me. 


Mr. O'Hara. Have you any idea as 
to the approximate number of needy 
Negro families who could be bene- 
fited by this iegislation during the next 
five years? Could you make any esti- 
mate? 


Mr. Cox. Of the 1,050,000 homes 
anticipated under this Act, notwith 
standing the fact that the Negro popu 
lation of this country is about 10 per 
cent of the total population, I would 
say that the proportion of this pro 
gram that would benefit the Negro 
population would certainly be three, 
four, or five times the percentage of 
Negro population to the white popu- 
lation. 


Mr. O’Hara. Then, it is a fair 
presumption that anything that might 
peril the enactment of this legislation 
would react upon that Negro popula 
tion, those needy Negro families who 
would be benefited by the enactment 
of the legislation — is that correct, sir? 


Mr. Cox. To a much greater de- 
gree than the white population. 


Mr. O'Hara. 1 am asking these 
questions, Mr. Cox, because I am sin- 


cerely interested in the welfare of our 
Negro population. Without any quar- 
rel with any of my distinguished col- 
leagues, I happen to have been born 
in an environment where there was no 
concept of racial feeling and I want, 
in my own small way, to advance 
in every way that I can the better- 
ment of that segment of our popu- 
lation and that is why I ask these 
questions, to get some idea of the re- 
bound upon the people whom I wish 
to befriend, of anything that might 
peril the enactment of this legislation. 
Thank you very much. 


Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Cox, you have 
received some letters from the Seattle 
area. I wonder if it would be all 
right with you if I requested that 
they be inserted in the record at this 
point? I think they have meaning in 
this hearing. 

Mr. Cox. In terms of the need? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Mitchell. 1 request permission 
to insert those in the record at this 
point, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. 
that may be done. 


Without objection, 


(The documents inserted were com- 
munications from the Puget Sound 
area relative to housing need.) 

Mr. Mitchell. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Are there further 
questions? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. Thank you very 
much for your testimony, Mr. Cox. 


We are very glad to have your views 
on the subject. 





